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STATE OF THE BAROMETER, &c. High Water at ong for 
From Dec. 26th 1815, to Jan. 25th 1816, in 
the vicinity of Edinburgh. H. M.| HK OM. 
Th. 1) 4 3] 4 19 
| Fr. 2} 4 35] 4 Si 
Barom§ Thermom.| Rain. \Weather.{ Sa. 5 64 21 
1815. mM. | P. Su. 4| 5 37] 5 56 
Dec. 26 29.524 30 | 35 | 0.1 | Snow M. 516 15] 6 36 
271 °9.6 $5 | 38 | | Clear Tu. 6 59] 7. 26 
28 29.85} S1 >a W. 58] 8 35 
29} 29.61] 40 | 45 | 0.13 | Rain Th 8| 9 16410 2 
80} $0.38 | 40 | 46 | —— | Clear Fr. 45] 11 25 
1816.31 | 30.41] 49 |—— | Cloudy Sa. 10)12 3) 12. 35 
Jan. l 80.15} 45 48 | Clear Su. — 2 q 
921 $0.15) 45 | 46 0.06 | Rain M. 12; .1 1 . 56 \ 
3} 90.16] 35 |46|—— |Clear 13} 2 20) 2 44 
5| 30.21} 88 | 44 | Clear Th. 15} 3 50) -4 I1. 
6} 30.8 | $9 |42 0.15 | Rain Fr. 16] 4 $2) 4 
71 30, $5 145 | IClear Sa, 17 5 il 5 $l 
8} 29.51] 40 | 45 | 0.12 | Rain Su. 18] 5 511 6 12 
9} 29.5 | 39 | 43 | —— | Clear M. 19| 6 6 57 
29.45) 40 145 | 0.05 | Rain Tu. 7 23) 7 
28.91] 38 (45) 05 |—— W. 21] 8 $2] 9 14 
12} 29.5 |44 | —— |Clear Th. 22}10 5/10 50 
13} 28.92] 35 |42 | — Fr. 23}11 30/12 1 
14) 295 | 32)40|—— Sa. 24}12 29112 53 
35} 29.6 | 35 | 40) 0.06 | Rain Su. 25|— 13 
16} 29.61 | 32 | 38 | 014 M. 26] 1 1 48 
17} 28.9 | 32 | 36 |.0.12 Tu. 271 2 5| 2 21 
18] 29.61} 32 |37 | 0.02 |Snow W. 28] 2 37] 2 52 
19} 29.8 | $1 | —— | Clear Th. 29} 3 7) 3 
20} 29.65} 33.) 38.) —— — 
21] 29.65| 35 |.39 
22} 99.8 | $5 137 | 0.41 | Rain 
23 | 29.71 | 35 | 37 | —— | Clear MOON’s PHASES 
294%} 296 | 33 | 391 0.11 | Rain For Frsrvuary 1816. 
95 | 29.51! 34139 | 04° Apparent 
First Quart. 6. 1 30 aftern. 
Quantity Of Rain,scccereeeeesceeedeO7 Full Moon, 13. 0 11 noon. a 
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EDINBURGH LITERARY MISCELLANY, 
For JANUARY 1816. 


Description of CRICHTON CASTLE. 
HE agnexed View represents the 


present state of this very large 


and ancient edilice, which is situated 
about seven miles frein Edinburgh, on 
the hanks of the Tyne. It belonged 
originally to the Chancellor, Sir Wul- 
liam Crichton, from whom it was 
taken by the Karl of Douyias, who 
considered the Chancellor as having 
occasioned the death of his predeces- 
sor, Earl William, in 1440. It is re- 
‘ ported to have been demolished upon 
that occasion: but the present state 
of the ruins proves it rather to have 
been enlarged. In 1488, it was held 
by Lord Crichton aes James Il. 
: The Hepburns, Earls of Bothwell, 
the Crichtous in the pos- 
session ; and from them it passed suc- 
cessively to the Duke of Bucclengh, 


to the Pringles of Clifton, and finally, .. 


to Sir John Callender, Bart. 

The oldest part of the building is 
a narrow keep, or tower, such as 
formed the mansion of a lesser Seot- 
tish baron; bat many buildings, of 
various ages, have been added. The 
eastern fyont of the court is. raised 
above @ portico, and adorned with 


entablatures, bearing anchors ‘The’ © 


inside appears to have contaimed a 
very long and maguilicent gallery, 
access to whiclr was given hy a splen— 
did stairease, now totally destroyed. 


Bencath there is a dungeon vault,” 


called the Mussy Moré, “a 
The following poetical de- 
veription of this Castle 1s by 


Mr Seott, in the fifth canto of Mar- 


mion : 


Crichtoun ! although thy miry court 
pens the lazy steer and sheep, 

y turrets rude, and tottered keep, 
Have been the Minstrel’s loved resort. 
Qft have f traced within thy fort, 

Of mouldering shields the mystic sense, 

Scutcheons of honour, or pretence, 
Quartered in old armorial sort, 

Remains of rude magnificence : 
Nor -wholly yet hath time defaced 

Thy lordly gallery fair; 

Nor yet the stoay cord unbraced, 
Whose twisted knots, with roses laced, 

Adorn thy ruined stair. ; 

Still rises unimpaired, below, : ae 
The court- yard’s graceful portico; - 
Above its cornice, row and row -~ 

Of fair hewn facets richly shew 

Their pointed diamond form—« 

Though there but houseless cattle go, 

To shield them from the storm, 

And, shuddering, still may we explore, 

Where oft whilome were captives pent, 
The darkness of thy Massy More; 

Or, from thy grass-grown battlement, 
May trace, in undulating line, 

The sluggish mazes of the Tyne. 
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On the Origin lied Antiquities of the 
Castle and City of EDINBURGH. 
‘From the Introduction to the History of the 
Ancient Kingdom of STRATHCLUYD in 
ScoTtanp—a Work now preparing ‘or 

Publication. 
{ Continued from page 839. ) 
— 


TO THE EDITOR. 
“Sir, 


? AN. a late Number of your valuable 
Miscellany, I endeavoured to trace 
the origin of the name of Edinburgh, 


j 

a 


4 Origin, 8c. of the Castle and City of Edinburgh. 


as applied to the Castle, one of the 
mo-t important fortresses of other 
times. In the course of that investi- 
gation it was made apparent, that 
the name by which itis at present 
designated is but of modern appella- 
tion, and that its ancient name was 
undoubtedly derived from the Celtic, 
the primary language of the inhabi- 
tants of Caledonia. At that remote 
era of our tistory, when the Saxons 
of Deira and Bernicia rushed, with 
victorious arms, to the shores of Glot- 
ta and Bodotria, the Clyde and Forth, 
this boasted capital of our country 
seems to have been merely a town of 
secondary consideration, deriving both 
its celebrity and name from its vicinity 
to the celebrated Cambrian Fortress 
Cuer Ei i/yn, or the Caste of kiddyn, 
and which appears to have been erect- 
ed in ages vastly prior to the town 
which was to seek shelter under its 
venerable protection, ‘This is mani- 
fest from various chronicles and char- 
ters of that remote period, preserved 
in the public archives of the nation, 
and which tend to throw no small 
deyree of light over the otherwise im- 
penetrable wilds of ancient Caledonia, 
The earliest account we have of this 
city is to be found in a MS, history 
of the Cambrian Kingdom of Strath- 
cluyd, in Scotland, — denominated 
“ Hist. Gest. Res. Angl. et Wall,” 
and which is generally supposed, by 
a comparison of MSS., to have been 
written about the latter end of the 
erehth century. It is there related, 
that the Anglo-Saxons were in posses- 
sion of that immense tract of countrv 
Stretching from Eoforwte (York) to 
the great Seottis watyr, or sea of 
Ediabure—“ quod cisterminet tervas 
I Anglorum*® ”’—whichdi- 
vides the country of the Angli (Saxons) 
from the Picti. This town is also men- 
tioned by Wallingford, in his Hist. 
De Reg. Angl. et Scott, —“ Magia 


Scotto watyr qua dividit Reena Scbte ’ 


* Deser. Alb. a Gale pencs.—Bib, Bod, 
Bode Eccles, Hist. Lib 1v. ¢. 26, 


torum et Anglorum Edwtnes- 
burchum”—the great Scottish sea 
which divides the kingdoms of the 
Scotti and the Angli, nigh to Edin- 
burgh*. In another part of the same 
history express mention is made of 
this city, in the following manner :-— 
“ Athelstane Rex Anglorum dedit 
Sichtric, Rex Danorum, in perpetua 
possessione,” &c. Athelstane, King of 
the Saxons, bestowed in perpetual 
possession upon Sightrich the Dane, 
in marriage portion with his danghter, 
the whole of that beautiful territory, 
stretching from the shores on the con- 
fines of Peychtland, to the borders of 
the warlike kingdom of the Deirians 
and Bernicians, and from the town 
of Edwinsburgh, on the one hand, to 
Albanford and Hagulstadt, Norham 
and Hexham, on the other+. The 
most authentic and circumstantial ac- 
count of this.important capital is to 
be found in the various chronicles and 
chartularies of that remote period— 
but especially in ‘hose of that munifi- 
cent monarch David I. of pious me- 
mory. In the foundation charter of 
the monastery of Sancia Crucis, or 
Holyrood, preserved in the archives 
of the college of Senators in Edin- 
; burgh, 


* Walling. Hist. Angl. ap. Gale et Burton. 

+ Wall. ut Supra. Appen. Decem. Scrip- 
tores. Sim. Dunelm. Hist. Angi. ad 800. 
Charter of Alex. lL. mentions Edinesburg jure 
ta Castrum Puellarum. Chroa. of Mailrose, 
Fdwinesburch. Chro. Laaner Cost. Castrum 
Pucllarum vel oppidum quod dicitur Edens- 
burg. Hemingsford & Polychronicon, Ednys- 
berg, Edinesburgh, Dun -Edyn, Gaelic.— 
In the Pictish Chronicle, mention is made 
of Edyn, atown given up to the Scots, in 
the yeign of King Indulfus, by the Brettes 
(Britons).—Cambden’s Remains. 

In the Annals of Ulster, A.D. 637, men- 
ton is made of Edinburgh at this remote cra, 
in the following words:—** Belium Gline 
Muresan et obsessio Edin,” which passage, if 
properly authenticated as to the topography 
of this disputed Edin, would certainly be the 
earliest account of Edinturgh by several 
centuries——but which undoubtedly rests 
on as good authority as the Chronica Picte- 
rum,” 
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Origin, 8c. of the Castle and City of Edinburgh. 5 


burgh, mention is frequently made of 
this name, in contradistinction to that 
of the Castle, or Agned.— 
As this charter is remarkably curious, 
a few extracts of the more important 
articles may be deemed acceptabie to 
the lover of “ antiquarian lore.” 


Extract from the Chart. ef Sancta 
Crucis. 


“ In nomine Det et nostri Domini 
Jesu Christi, et in honore Sancte Cra- 
1s, at Sancta Maria Virginis, Omni- 
ungve Sanctorum—Lgo Davin, Det 
Gratia Rex Scotorum, Reguli 
tate, assensu Henrici filiz mei, et Epts- 
coporum met Legnit, Comitum guoque 
Baronumyue confirmatione et iestino- 
mio, Clers etiam acguiescente, et popula, 
divine omnia subscripltti— 

“ Concedo Ecclesie Sancte Cructs, 
Edwinesburgensi—- Ecclestam Sunctt 
Cuthbert, cum Parochia et cum Kir- 
chetune, ct cum terra in quic ipsa Le- 
clesta sita est, et cum alia terra qui 
sub Castella jacet, viz. a fonte qui ort- 
tur angulum Mel, per 
viam quia itur ad Eccles Samii 
Cuthberit, et cum duabus 
que pertinent adeandem Ecclesiam 
Sancti Cuthbert scilicet Crostc rfin, et 
Capella de Libertoun, cum duabus Bo- 
vatis terre,” &c. 

* Tn the name of God, and of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and in honour of 
the Holy Cross, the Blessed Vi irgin 
Mary, and all Saints—I David, by 
the grace of God King of Seats: by 
royal authority, with consent of Hen- 
ry my son, and the Bishops of my 
Kingdom, and confirmed by my Earls 
and Barons, attested by the Clergy, 
and by Divine interposition, approved 
by my People,—do grant and perpe- 
tually confirm to the Church of the 
Holy Cross of Edinburgh the several 
donations hereafter mentioned: ‘That 
is to say, to the said Church, and Ca- 
nons Regular serving God therein, 
in free and perpetual alms, the church 
of the Castle of Edinburgh; with the 
sight of ordeal and trial by duel, fire, 


ye 


~ 


and water*; with the town of Saugh- 
ton; the church and parish of St Cuth- 
bert’s, with the grounds whereon the 
said church is situated, together with 
all the lands lying ender the castle, 
from the well which springeth in the 
corner of my garden, to the way which 
leadeth to the said church of St Cuth- 
bert ; also, the two chapels which for- 
merly belonged to this church, viz.— 
Corstorphine and Liberton, with two 
oxgangs of land appended to each +.” 


&c. &e. Edin- 


* Trial by duel was an appeal to Heaven 
by means of the sword. The pers6n injured 
had a right to enter the lists with his accu. 
ser, and to chuse the length of his weapon 5 
as also to take the sunward and windward 
side of his antagonist. The victor was in 
general wo innocent, whether actually 
soornot. Vide Strutt’s Royal and Ecclesi- 
astical Antiquities ; Sir David Lindsay of 
the Mount, Lion King at Arms, on Ancient 
Tournaments, MS. Ad. Lib. W. 1. 3. 

The order of combat with the process was 
as follows: ** The accused, strongly denying 
the fact alledged against him, threw down 
his gauntlet or gage, calling the accuser a 
lyare, and thereby challenging him to com- 
bat; then the oyr took up the gage, decla- 
ring his willingness to fight, and to prove 
by battle the truth of his assertion. The 
gages were then sealed up and delivered to 
the marshall, and leave to combat demanded 
of the king ; which if he granted, a day and 
place were then appointed, by which time a 
scuffold was erected for the king and his at- 
tendants, and the lists were railed round.” 
Struts Harda Angel, Cynn. Vol. II. p. 
165.—Trial by Fire, was to cause the ac- 
cused walk barefooted and blindfolded, over 
nine glowing ploughsh@res; sometimes car- 
rying a glowing ball of one pound, deno~ 
minated simple ordeal; of two pounds, 
double ordeal; of three pounds, triple or- 
deal ; in which cases, if no harm ensued, 
the parties were declared innocent. Jacob's 
Law Uictionary.—Yrial by Water, wad to 
bind the accused hand and foot, and throw 
him into a pool of water; if he swam on 
the surface, he was adjudged innocent ; but 
if otherwise, he was abandoned to his fate, 
and suffered accordingly. Vide Torfacus. 
Goth, Ant., &c. 

The Fire Ordeal was intended for the 
higher class of the community, and the Wa- 
ter Ordeal for the plebeians or baser sort. 

+ Oxgang or Bovate, about fifteen acres, 
or as much ground as one ox was capable 
of tilling in one year. 
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6 Origin, &Bc. of the Castle and City of Edinburgh. 


Edinburgh was erected into a Burgh 
of Regality by the aforesaid monarch, 
A.D. 1125, as appears from various 
charters extant of that Prince’s reign, 
where he always styles it Jeo Burgo. 
He conferred upon the Magistrates 
vast privileges and possessions, partl- 
cularly the Borough Moor, the Bo- 
vouch Roods, and the Borough Acres, 
as ‘also a large tract of land lying to 
the south of the said* city *, where 
formerly stood the monasteries of St 
Sienna and St John of Jerusalem, 
denominated the Knights ‘Yemplars; 
the former vulyarly denominated 
Sheens, and the latter Newington 
The charters and grant of succeeding 
monarchs and regents, enabled the 
citizens to assume a littie more ele- 
gant design in the formation of their 
streets, closses, and wynds. Still, 
however, it appears to, have made but 
a very slow progress in the scale of 
improvement, as we find from a con- 
temporary writer. “ At this period, 
(vize 1500) Finburgh consisted of a 
few mean houses cevered with heath 
or straw, having wooden beles instead 
of windows, and immersed in 4lth ans 
ashes t. In the beginning of the en- 
suing century, rapid improvements 
were suggested and carried on. ‘the 
houses assumed a neat and comforta- 
ble air hitherto unknown. Acts were 
granted for tbe removal of dunghills 
ether navsea, and for debar- 
ring the swine from grabbing up the 
causeway. However remote the pe- 
riod of the erection of Edinburgh into 
a town or borough, little notice seems 
to have been taken of it, till about the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, 
when we find. it mentioned in the 
* Leves Baurgorum” as one of the 
four boroughs composing the Lord 
Hich Chamberlain's Air, or court, held 


* Vide Chron. Sancta Crucis, and the 
Chartulary of Mailross and Holyrood, Ad. 
Lib. Edinbureh. 

t Fier Appendix to Hope’s minor prec- 
Keith's Cat 


Wolsing hibiory de Angl, 308, 


annually at Haddington in East Le- 
thian. 

‘The situation of Edinburgh, in the 
vicinity of a hostile and warlike peo- 
ple, frequently exposed to their devas- 
tating inroads, may be alledyed as the 
means which so long retarded this 


city from assuming a grandeur and 


consequence suited to the capital of a 
mighty empire. Here were no natu- 
ral or artificial barriers to retard the 
progress of the English monarchs be- 
fore their rapacious armies were mus- 
tered around her beleaguered walls, 
James I. having assembled the nobles 
of the land in parliament (being the 
first held) at Edinburgh, A. D. 1436, 
the city gradually emerged from her 
former mean obscurity, and began to 
wear an aspect of courtly greatness *. 

In a very rare and valuable work, 
entitled * Voy. a l’Ecosse et PAn- 
claterre, par Juc du Rohon,” we are 
informed that #.dinburgh was at that 
period, 1580, the principal city in the 
kingdom 3 but what is altogether as- 
tonishine, was, that at that date it 
Was equal in size to what it is at this 
moment, includizg the ancient rega- 


lity, viz. 1680 paces in length, by 


570 in breadth, extending from the 
grand parade (the Castle Hill,) to 
the royal residence of Holyrood-house. 
“* Fhe most of the houses,” says he, 
“are remarkably handsome, being 
built of timber hewn from an adjacent 
forest +.”". The streets are remarkably 
bread, and the inhabitants so nume- 
rous, that there is no town on earth 
may compete with it.” This city re- 
ceived an accession of splendour from 
the court of the exiled Monarch, 


Henry 


* Vide Froisart history, v. 11. p. 148. 
Hewingsford De Re Angl. 1158, &c. 

+ In the publie archives frequent grants 
are to be met with, of large parcels of tim. 
ber granted to the inhabitants of Fdinburgh, 
for building and repairing houses, and for 
clearing away the forests from Arthur's . 
seat, and the burrow-moor, which had jong 
been held as a public nuisance, giving shet- 
ter to thicves and vagabonds, 
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Henry VI. of England, who, with his 
‘Queen and his a the Prince of 
Wales, sought protection in Scotland 
after his disastrous defeat at the bat- 
tle of Towton in Yorkshire, A. D. 
1461, where, during his residence, 
he was rovally entertained by the ci- 
tizens at a vast expence. This con- 
sideration induced him, by his letters 
atent, dated at Edinburgh the 2d 
, Soe inthe 41st year of his reign, 
to grant to the said citizens and their 
successors, as free and. full power to 
trade to every port of England as the 
natives thereof, and to be regulated: 
by the same daws of commerce as huis 
citizens of London. But this unfor- 
tunate monarch not having been re- 
stored to his dominions, this amp! e 
grant was but of nominal effect * 
One of the most ancient and venera: 
ble relics of political antiquity, con- 
nected with Edinburgh, is a particu- 
Jar banner or standard, generally de- 
nominated “The Blue Blanket 5” but 
anciently, Insignia Sanctze Spiriti,” 
on the pennon of the “ Holy Ghosi,” 


‘and suppoged by vulgar tradition to 


have been acquired in “ Soudunric,” 
where a number of the handicrafts- 
men of Edinburgh performed astc- 
nishing prodigies of valour, and weve 
the first who entered the breach, and 
laced their standard, upon the once 


holy, but now defiled walls of the city of 


“Jerusalem. Hence, such of them as 
returned were consecrated knights 
of the * Holy Ghost, with innumera- 
ble privileges and immunities, granted 
to them and their successors ; and 
their sacred banner suspended over 
the shrine of St Cloyes, in the colle- 
giate church of St Giles, the tutelary 
saint of Edinburgh *. 

( To be continued. ) 


* Vide Chart. in Pub. Arc. Edin. 1463. 
+ This standard is denominated the Blue 
B'anket. from its colour, and is delivered to 
_ the Convener of the Trades for the time be- 
ing. with the greatest ceremony, being con- 


sidered as a most invaluable jewel, and 


worthy of the highest preservation. 
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STONES O02 STENNIS. 


LL of our readers must have heard 
of those curious remains of anti- 
quity, the Classemis of Lewis Island, 
and the Standing Stones of Stennis in 
Orkney. Both consist of colossal un- 
hewn masses of stone, standing up- 
right in the form of circles and semi- 
circles, dedicated probably, in times 
of Paganism, to the sun and the moon. 
They are monuments analogous, tho’ 
interior im size, to the celebrated 
Stonehenge of Salisbury Plain in Eng- 
land. 

The Stending Stones of Stennis are 
situated on a flat piece 6f ground, 
close by the lake of Stennis, near the 
town of Stromness, on the Mainland 
of Orkney. A great circle, near 
400 feet in diameter, is formed by 
one series of these stones. This cir- 
cle has in former times been com- 
pletely insulated by a wide ditch; fill- 
ed with water from the adjoining 
Jake: the remains of ‘the ditch can 
be distinctly traced all around. The 
columns of this complete circle are in 
general from 12 to 14 feet high, and 
between 4 and 5 feet broad. Near 
by, a semicircle is formed with stones 
of still greater magnitude, some of 
them about 18 feet in height, and 
massy in proportion. Besides these, 
Dr Barry in his History describes, 
and the writer of tnis article has seen, 
a detached column of gigantic size, 
having in it, about three feet from the 
ground, “ a round hole much worn, as 
*< if by the friction of a rope or chain, 


“by which some animal had been 


“bound.” * In the neighbourhood 
are several barrows or tumuli of great 

size. 
The antiquity of the Standing- 
Stones 


History of Orkney, p. 
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Stones of Stennis must be very great. 

The transfer of the Orkney Islands 
from the Crown of Denmark to that 
of Scot] and may be considered as but 
an event of vester “day in the ir anni als. 

Dr Barry: ideed seems to view them 
as inferior in antiquity to the pechts 
hroughs which ave so commen in the 
islands; he supposes them to have 
constituted a grand temple of Od Ly 
the Scandinavian divinity; and his 
opinion is In some degree supported 
by traditions still existing among the 
common peo ple. Since, however, 
English antiguaries claim for the pil- 
lars of Stonehen; ve an antiquity nearly 
equal to that of the Walls Tiryns, 
the pyramids of Egypt, or the caverns 
of Elephanta, we might perhaps be 
justified in assigning to the Cyclopean 
temple of Stennis, an existence ante- 

rior to the time of the Goths. But 
at all events, such is its antiquity, 

that all memory of the rites connected 
with it had passed away, before the 
light of Christianity beg: in to dawn in 
Tona, or history to record the tran- 
sactions of the islanders. 

The Stones of Stennis consist of 
masses of sandstone, which appear to 
have been raised from quarries at 
some distance on the south side of the 
lake. They have suffered less, du- 
ring the lapse of ages, than might have 
been expec ‘ted, from the very ‘variable 
climate in which they are placed, and 
from the change of inhabitants and 
religion. Of the great cicle, four- 
teen columns remained standing some 
years ago (1805,) and about an equal 
number lay flat on the ground. Vv ery 
few appeared to have been mutilated. 
Of the semicircle, five massive co- 
lumns still maintained their place. 
They have enjoyed a kind of Lit, 
protection, physical and moral. From 
the effects of the weather, they have 
apparently, for many centuries past, 

nina great measure saved by a 
dense covering of lichens, (which are 
often indced justly considered as a- 


gents of disintegration, but in this case 


in Natural History. 


operate as preventives), pa ticularly 
L. calicaris, the leathery fronds of 
Wiiich are of cousiderable length, and 
(in the words of 2 tourist in Orkney) 


“ wive a lively resemblance of hoary 
“Jocks hangiae over their aged 


“ shoulders *.”” From the attacks of 
the thoughtless or the mischievous, 
they have in ge neral been protected 


by the S*} ers titi iS veneratio n of the 
people 5 we do not mean veneration 


pr oper rly so calle d, but irsm those 
feeling ws of reverence end awe for pla- 
ces known to have been held sacred 
by former races of men — feelings 
which influence alike, to a certain 
extent, the ignorant savage, the civi- 
lized sceptic, ‘and the < eincere Christian, 
and which, though they may be ac- 
counted superstitious, are honourable 
to our natére. 

The solitary pillar having the cir- 
cular hole above described, was held 
particularly sacred. No longer, in- 
deed, were sacrifices here offered, to 
propitiate the “ powers of the air,” 
when a murderous expedition across 
the seas was to be undertaken ;— 
Far otherwise !—now tender vows 
were here exchanged. “ If a lover 
and his mistress,” says the tourist al- 
ready quoted, “ join hands through 
the circular opening, this is the si 
of a vow of the most sacred kind, and 
is called the promise of Odin +.°— 
And a superstition evidently founded 
on a pagan rite was hee practised ; 
the natives being of opinion, that if, 
“when they are young, they pass their 
heads through this hole, they will ne- 
ver shake with palsy in their old agey.” 

Will it be believed that a monu- 
ment so dear to the Orcadians as this 
perforated column—connected as it 
was with their kindliest feelings—their 

plighted 


° Tour in Orkney and Shetland. Sve. 
Edinburgh. -1806.. p, 19. 
t Tour in Orkney, &e. p. 18 
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plighted faith—and interwoven with 
their earliest superstitions—has been 
completely destroyed during the past 
year! Yet such is the fact. ‘The 
tenant of the ground, it seems, was 
smitten with the zeal of extending the 
dominion of the plough freely into the 
interior of this heathen temple, or 
was actuated, perhaps, by the less glo- 
rious motive of adding to his harvests 


some bushels of bigg or grey-oats, 


and with great labour and assiduity 
succeeded in undermining three of 
the hugest columns, and laying them 
low. ‘Two of these he had also suc- 
ceeded in quarrying in pieces—one 
of them, unfortunately, the perforuted 
column so often alluded to—when 
the news of the work of destruction 
reached the factor on the property, 
who instantly put a stop to its pro- 
gress. The third stone still lies pros- 
trate, and we have heard with plea- 
sure that the tenant has been required 
to set it upright. This we consider 
as a most appropriate punishment. 
The stone must weigh, we should sup- 
pose, not less than ten tons: the pro- 
curing and erecting of machinery fit 
to elevate such a mass, will be attend- 
ed with no little expence, and with 
no little notoriety. 

Some of the natives having lately 
heen questioned, in the dialect of the 
Lothians, concerning the person who 
had done such a deed, replied with 
triumphant archness, that he was 
frae the southard!” We blush for 
our countryman, whoever he may he. 

We have thought it right, for the 
information of future topographers, to 
record the date of this partial demo- 
lition of the Stones of Stennis, and 
the total destruction of the pérforated 
column. We trust that this exposure 
may also tend te make tenants in 
Orkney and elsewhere very cautious 
in meddling with monuments of an- 
tiquity which may happen to be situa- 


ted on their farms, and about the 


nature and yalue of which they may 
very probably be entirely ignorant; 
January 1816. 


and may even induce landlords ex- 
pressly to stipulate for the preserva- 
tion of such remains. N. 


CANONMILLS, 27th Jan. 1816. 


Anecdotes of the Duke of WELLING- 
TON at the Battle of WATERLOO. 


From Pauw’s Letters to his Kinsfolk.” 
moe Duke of Wellington exposed 


his person with a freedom which, 
while the position of the armies, and 
the nature of the ground, rendered it 
inevitably necessary, made all around 
him tremble for that life on which it 
was obvious that the fate of the bat- 
tle depended. There was scarcely a 
square but he visited in person, en 
couraging the men by his presence, 
and the officers by his directions.— 
Many of his short phrases are repeat- 
ed by them, as if they were possessed 
of talismanic effect. - While he stood 
on the centre of the high road in front 
of mount St John, several guns were 
levelled against him, distinguished as 
he was by his suite, and the move- 
ments of the officers who came and — 
went with orders. The balls repeat- 
edly grazed a tree on the right hand 
of the road, which tree now bears his 
name. ‘ That’s good practice,” ob- 
served the Duke to one of his suite ; 
“1 think they fire better than in 
Spain.” Riding up to the 95th, when 
in front of the line, and even then 
expecting a formidable charge of ca- 
valry, he said, “ Stand fast, 95th—we 
must not be beat—what will they say 
in England ?”? On another occasion, 
when many of the best and bravest 
men had fallen, and the event of the 
action seemed doubtful even to those 
who remained, he said, with the cool- 
ness of a spectator, who was behold- 
ing some well-contested sport—‘ Ne- 
ver mind, we'll win this vattle yet,”” 
To another regiment, then closely en- 
aged, he used a gommon sporting 
“Hard pounding this, 
gentlemen 5 let’s see whe will pound 
longest,”” 
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longest.” All who heard him issue 
orders took confidence from his quick 
and decisive intellect, all who saw 
him caught metal from his undaunted 
composure. His stafl, who had sha- 
red so many glories and dangers by 
his side, fell man by man around him, 
yet seemed in ther own agony only 
to regard his safety. Sir William 
Delancey, struck by a spent ball, fell 
from his horse—** Leave me to dic,” 
he said to those who came to assist 
him; “attend to the Duke.” ‘rhe 
lamented Sir Alexander Gordon, 
whose early experience and high ta- 
lents had already rendered him the 
object of so much hope and expecta- 
tion, received mortal wound while 
expostulating with the General on the 
personal danger to which he was ex- 
posing himself. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Canning, and many of our lost heroes, 
died with the Duke’s name on their 
expiring lips. Amid the havoc which 
had been made among his immediate 
attendants, his Grace sent off a young 
gentleman, acting as aid-de-camp, to 
a general of brigade in another part 
of the field, with a message of import- 
ance. In returning, he was shot 
through the lungs, but, as if support 
ed by the resolution to do his duty, he 
rode up to the Duke of Wellington, 
delivered the answer to his message, 
and then dropped from his horse, to 
all appearance a dying man. In a 
word, if the most devoted attachment 
on the part of all who approached him, 
can add to the honours of a hero, 
never did a general receive so many 
and such affecting proofs of it; and 
their devotion was repaid by his sense 
of its value and sorrow for their Joss. 
“ Believe me,” he afterwards said, 
“that nothing, excepting a battle 
lost, can be half so melancholy as a 
battle won. The bravery of my 
troops has hitherto saved me from 
that greater evil; but, to win even 
such a battle as this of Waterléo, at 
the expence of the lives of ‘so mam 


gallant friends, could only be termed 


Anecdotes of the Duke of Wellington. 


a heavy misfortune, were it not for 
its results to the public benefit.” 

One general was under the 
necessity of stating, that his brigade 
was reduced to one-third of its num- 
bers, that these who remained were 
exhausted with fatigue, and that a 
temporary relief, of however short du- 
ration, seemed a measure of peremp- 
tory necessity. “ Tell bim,” said 
the Duke, “ what he proposes ts im- 
possible. He, 4, and every English- 
man in the field, must die on the spot 
which we now occupy.” 


MarescuaL M‘Dona.p. 
From the same. 


MarescuaL M‘Donanp, Duke 
of Tarentum, is intrusted with the. 
difficult task of disbanding and re-or- 
ganizing the army beyond the Leire, 
the remnants, namely, of the old im- 

rial army. M*‘Donald is equally 
remarkable for military skill and loy- 
alty; his march from the extremity 
of Italy to unite himself with Moreau, 
previous to the battle of Novi, and 
the successful retreat which he made 
even after losing that dreadful and 
well-fought action, against the re- 
doubted Suwarrow, prove his milita 
talent, as his behaviour during Bona- 
parte’s last invasion has established his 
military faith. Your question is. 
ready, { know, my dear Major, Which 
of the M‘Donalds is he? for of true 
blood you unquestionably have already 
deemed him. ‘To satisfy a wish so 
laudable, I can inform you, from the 
best authority, that the Mareschal is 
descended of that tribe or family of 
the M*‘Donalds of Clanronald who 
are called Mac-Echan, or Sons. of 
Flector, as claiming their descent 
from a cadet of the house of Clanro- 
mald, so named. ‘The father of the 
Duke of Tarentum was engaged in 
our affair (TYove a delicate expres-. 
sion) of 1745, and was very useful 
to Prince Charles'Edward dufing his 
rash enterprize. He was a High- 
lander, bred to the church, and dd. 
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cated in France, He spoke, there- 
fore, Gaelic, English, French, and 
Latm, and was, besides, intelligent, 
bold, and faithful. He was one of 
the seven who embarked with the un- 
fortunate Chevalier when his expedi- 
tion of knight-errantry had utterly 
failed. On his return to France, 
Mac-Echan took the more general 
name of his tribe, and appears to have 
preferred the military service to re- 
Suming his studies for the church.— 
His son is now one of the most re- 
spectable characters whom the French 
army list presents to us. I had let- 
ters to him from his friends in Sky, 
but had not the good fortune to meet 
him at Paris. He was more useful- 
ly engaged ; and, by all accounts, the 
king could not have reposed conh- 
dence in a more loyal and gallant 
character. How should it be other- 
wise ? Is he not a Scotchman, and a 


M‘Donald ? 


Edinburgh Institution for the Exn- 
couragement of Music, 


N the month of November last, the 
project was formed of instituting 
this Society ; and, with the view of 
ascertaining the sentiments of the pub- 
lic, and particularly of the clergy, on 
the subject, a Prospectus was circulat- 
ed, stating in detail the objects of the 


proposed Establishment. 


We beg leave to lay this paper be- 
fore our readers, being desirous to 
make them early acquainted with an 
Institution likely to be so beneficial. 

It is in these terms: - 

“ The Church Music of Scotland, 
long a subject ofnational reproach, has, 
aun some late instances, begun to. as- 
sume a more improved character.—- 
This change, however, haying been 
accomplished only by the efforts of a 
few unconnected clergymen, has not, 
perhaps, been conducted with that 
science and uniformity of plan, which 
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are essential to its success. And is 
no disparagement to the Society al- 
ready existing in this place for the 
same object, to say, that it never has 
commanded the services of the first 
men in tke profession, or obtained 
that extensive patronage which is ne- 
cessary to give it influence with the 
public. 

It is the object of the present In- 
stitution to remedy these defects—to 
bring out and cultivate, in the best 
manner, the numerous voices which 
are to be found ina place so exten- 
sive as Edinburgh—and from {these, 
where it may be acceptable, either to 
supply the churches with a Choir, cal- 
culated to give perfect efiect to the 
Psalmody, or at least to provide skill- 
ed ‘Teachers and Precentors, who may 
difiuse both the merit and ability a- 
mong all classes to join well. in this 
branch of worship. : 

With this view, it is proposed, that 
a Band, consisting of Amateurs, Pro- 
fessional Men, and Chorus Singers, 
should be established, who should 
have twelve performances in the year, 
open to subscribers and acertain part 
of their families. Atthese meetings, 
a selection of Oratorio and Church 
Music may be performed; an exer- 


cise which would render the proper 


Music of the Churches perfectly fa- 
miliar and simple. 

With regard to the instrumental 
part ot the Orchestra, it may be con- 
fidently asserted, that a powerful 
Band (at the least amownting to forty) 
will easily be collected. Several a- 
mateurs of eminence have already ex- 
pressed their willingness to engage 
in it; and the professional gentlemen 
are never backward in lending their 
aid. 

The training of the Vocal Band, 
however, is the chief object of this pro- 
posal; and here, it is gratifying to be- 
lieve, that there will not be much dif- 
ficulty to encounter. Four profes- 
sional gentlemen, of acknowledged 
skill, bave declared themselves ready © 
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to undertake the teaching of a Band, 
in every way equal to the object.— 
‘These gentlemen propose to have 
practices weekly (or, perhaps, at first 
more frequently repeated), for train- 
ing the singers. And they express a 
decidid opinion, that, by the second 
monthly Meeting, their pupils may be 
produced in much of the fine music al- 
ed to. 

A difficulty in procuring voices will 
at once occur as likely to be felt in 
this country, where the encourage- 
ment to scientific singing Is so limited. 
But this need not be much apprehend- 
ed. In the first place, the rece ssury 
number of voices is not great. The 
pr fessional gentiemen think, that with 
a Band of greatly less than sixty, a 
very fuilefleet wil he produced ; and 
to his ext n one wi’ speedily be as- 
sembled; theadvantage of able teach- 
ing being an inducement of no small 
eic to the class of persons who, 
wil he wanted. These gentlemen, 
in the next place, are of opinicn, that 
no jem le voices ourht to be admitted 
into the Rand: a circumstance which 
removes the chief source of appreheo- 
sion with those who have hoped the 
best for our Church Music. And, in 
the last place, it is not to be doubted 
that, in a city like this, containing 
sixty one Churches of different de- 
nominations, there will be found am- 
ple encourarement to trained singers. 
In manv of the City Churches, these 
are already introduced 3 and it may 
be presumed, that they will he called 
in to many more, when the facility of 

procuring them becomes greater. 

To vive effect, however, to a plan 
like the present, it is obvious that, 
besides any subscription list’ which 

may be obtained, it: will be of the last 
importance to secure the sanction and 
support of the reverend Clergy, and of 
the Magistracy of Edinburgh, to the 
Institution. Without the hearty co- 
Operation of both, it will be altogether 
incileetual. If the Clergy, however, 
bei themselves to diffuse a spirit of 


musical improvement among their 
Congregations, inducing them to en- 
gave with zeal in the music of the 
churches themselves, and to support 
those who are qualified to lead this 
branch of their worship, and if the 
Magistrates agree to patronize the 
eflorts of the Society, they will quick- 
ly produce a competition for its be- 
nefits, which will give it stability, 
while they will improve the general 


_ taste, and elevate the public devotion. 


The expence attending the execu- 
tion of these objects is not consider- 
able. 

An annual sum of about £.300 will 
probably defray the whole “necessary 
expences of ‘the Institution ; though 
it is evident that a large surplus will 
be required for enabling the Society 
to hold out additional encouragement 
to Singers--to pay the professional 
gentlemen joming——to purchase books 
—-to secure places of meeting—with- 
outallof which the permanence of the 
Institution cannot be secured—-and 
to promote other objects with which 
the plan is connected. 

This sum it is proposed to raise by 
subscriptions of one guinea, entitling 
the party to attend, with a certam 
number of his family, at the public 
Meetings. And, in order to give the 
Institution as wide a basis as possi- 
ble, it is proposed that the Patrons, who 
may be embodied in a Committee of 
Superintendance, should be invited to 
concur, from among the Clergy, Ma- 
gistraey, and all the considerable per- 
sons of taste connected with ihe place. 

The active management of the 
whole, subject to the controul of stated 
Meetings of the Committee of Su- 
perintendance, it is proposed to invest 
m two small committees, one com- 
posed of Clergymen, and the other of 
Amateurs. A more extensive direc- 
tion, embracing persons not of musi- 
cal talent, is regarded, by the best in- 
formed individuals, as not calevlated 
to promote the welfare of the Institu- 
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Should this propos] take effect, 
there is reason to believe that, very 
shortly, an extensive Chorus will be 
established in Edinburgh, which may 
essentially improve an important 
branch of worship, and probably be- 
come subservient to the purposes ef 
Charity, when a great Musical Per. 
formance is to be attempted in this 
place. 

‘This last, however, is certainly an 
ulterior objeet, not necessary tothe plan; 
and atallevents, subordinate to another, 
which will naturally arise out of it,— 
that of collating the most approved ver- 
sions of the psalm tunes, and publish- 
ing them, with an indication of the 
appropriate poetry, in a work which 
may become the standard and gene of of 
the Psalmody throughout the coun 
_ Edinburgh, Nov. 15, 1815.” 


This paper was very favourably 
received ; and we have high satisfac- 
tion in stating, that particularly 
among the Clergy, the project attract- 
ed the support of all parties. The 
Lord Provost (Mr Arbuthnot), with 
his customary zeal for public im- 
provement, and that courteousness 
which distinguishes him, agreed at a 
very early period to give the design 
his countenance, and he took the 
trouble of transmitting letters in his 
own name, to the eminent persons 
who have since accepted the higher 
offices in the institution, soliciting for 
it their patronage. 

An authority like this, tended pow- 
erfullyto give influence to the scheme ; 
and favourable letters having been 
received from the individuals alluded 
to, a public meeting was held on 
Thursday the 28th December last, 
in the Council Chambers, at which 
the Lord Provost presided ; and of 
which the proceedings are detailed in 


the following minute, which was pub- 
lished : 


“ Edinburgh, Dec. 28. 1815. 


At a numerous meeting of Gen- 


tlemen connected with Edinburgh, ip- 
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cluding a large proportion of Clergy, 
held within the Council Chambers of 
the cit 

The Right Hon. the Lord Provost 
in the Chair; 

His Lordship having, in an intro- 
ductory speech, explained the general 
objects of the meeting, the following 
resolutions were moved by the very 
Rev. Mr Principal Baird, and se- 

conded by the Rev. Sir Henry Mon- 
crieff Wellwood, Bart. and: unani- 
mously adopted: 

1.—This meeting, earnestly desi- 
rous to diffuse a general taste for Sa- 
cred Music, and anxious in particular 
to promote a disposition among Con- 
gregations to join in the psalmody of 
the Churches, resolves, that a Society 
shall be formed here, to be called 
“ The Edinburgh Institution for the 
Encouragement of Sacred Music.” 

2.—That the leading object of this 
Institution shall be to instruct singers 
in the performance of Church Musie~ 
and Oratorios. 

3.—That for carrying this object 
into effeet, a band of chorus-singers, 
assisted by amateurs and professional 
men, shall be established, who shall 
hold regular meetings at such times 
and places as may be determined by 
the directors after mentioned; and 
that at these meetings, a selection 
of Church Music and Oratorios shall 
be performed. 

4.—That with reference to the 
of Church Music, the 
meeting, while it disclaims all wish 
or design to interfere with the ar- 
rangements judged most advisable by 
particular congregations, entertains 2 
confident hope, that the singers thus 
taught, being diffused throughout the 
various places of worship which they 
are accustomed to attend, and be- 
coming serviceable as precentors and 
teachers, will improve the psalmody, 
by leading all classes to engage in it 
more generally, and with greater 
skill. 

5.——That for the maintenance of 
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an Institution thus useful, the public 
at large shall be invited to give it 
their countenance ; and that the ama- 
teurs of Edinburgh, in particular, 
shall be earnestly solicited to come 
forward and take a part in the per- 
formances. 

6.—That annual subseriders of onc 
guinea shall be members of the society, 
and enjoy the privilege, along with 
one of their family, of attending the 
performances. 

7.—That there shall be one presi- 
dent and twelve vice-presidents. 

§.—That the ordinary direction 
shall be vested in a Committee, con- 
taining ten clergymen and ten jay 
subscribers. 

9.—That there shal! be an annual 
meeting of the subscribers, upon the 
third Monday of January, at which 
meeting a report from the committee 
of management shall be laid before 
them. 

Then, upon the motion of Henry 
Jardine, Esq. the direction of the In- 
stitution was vested in the following 
noblemen and gentlemen— 

PRESIDENT. 
His Grace the Duke of Buccleuch and 
Queensberry 


VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
Right Hon. the Lord Provost 
Most Noble the Marquis of Lothian 
Right Hon. the Earl of Moray 
Right Hon. the Earl of Weniyss and March 
Right Hon. the bar! of Dalhousie 
Right Hon. the Earl of Leven and Melville 
Richt Hon. Lord Gray 
Right Hon. Lord Justice Clerk 
Right Hon. Lord Chief Baron 
Right Hon. Lord Chief Commissioner 
Right Hon. William Dundas, M.P. 
Sir George Clerk, Bart. M. P. 
DIRECTORS. 

Very Rev, MrPrincipal Rev. R.Q. Shannon 

Buird, Convener Gilbert Innes, Esq. 
Rev. Sir H. Moncrieff Alex. Irving, 

Welwood, Bart. G. F. Graham, Esq. 
Dr Thomas Fleming Wm. Grant, Esq. 
Dr John Campbell G. Thomson, Ksq. 
Dr Thomas Macnight G. Wood, sq. 
Dr William Ritchie G. Burnet, Eeq. 


Dr A. Brunton Dr A. Donean, jun. 
Rev. Andrew Thomson J. G. Dalvell, Enq. 
Rev. Archibald Alison Max. Gordon, ksq. 


Prices of Grain, Gc. from A.D. 1000 to 1760. 


TREASURER. 
Robert Johnston, Esq. 
SECRETARIES. 
James Bridges, 
James Baxter, Esq. 


Mr Mather, Coixductor.—Mr Penson, Leader. 


The Lord Provost having then 
left the chair, the thanks of the Meet- 
ing were voted to his Lordship, for 
the readiness and zeal with which be 
had come forward to patronize this 
institution, and for bis conduct this 
day in the chair.” 

Tn our next Number, we shall lay 
before our readers, an account of the 
progress and proceedings of- the So- 
ciety, accompanied by some hints, as 
the benefits it is likely to proddue, and 
its strong claim to public approbation 
and patronage. 


View of the Prices of Grain, Land, 
Labour,and the Necessaries of Lifes 


from A. D. 1000 to A. b. 1760. 


Anno Doni. 1001. 
HE purchase of land was from /5 
to 1/3 pér acre, a horse was worth 
17" 6, d mare £4» 5, a cow 
6/*,a sheep 1/3, a gost 2/9, a mule 
}5/*, an ox 7/6. 
1041. 
Wheat was 15/35 per quarter. 
1043. 
Wheat was 15/3} per quarter. 
Two remarkable famines; wheat 
was dearer than had- been knowa 
within the memory of man. | 
1055. 
Wheat, 15/* per quarter. | 
’ Historians note this for a most ter- 
rible famine. 
Mean prices from 1000 to 1066. 
Land, /9 per acre. Wheat, 1/6 
per quarter. 
1088, 
Wheat, 3/1; oats, 1/3 per quarter. 
1100 


Wheat, 5/6% quarter; asheep, 1/65. 
1100. 
Reat of land, 1/6 per acre. 


1118. 
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1115. 
Wheat, 16/6 per quarter ; a stalled 


ex, 3/52. 
1125. 


Wheat, 18/7 per quarter. About 
this time, multitudes perighed for 
wa nt, 

1140. 

Wheat, 1/33 per quarter. 

1145. 

An ox, 9/35. 

1164. 

Wheat, 5/6 per quarter; an ox, 

a fat sheep, 1/4. 
1196. 

Labourers’ wages at Croyland, */45 
per day. 

1191. 

Wheat, £.2 » 20 9; an ox, 12/5; 
a sow, 3/*. Four years of famine. 

1217. 

Ale, two gallons for +/3 in town ; 
8 or 4 for the same price in the coun- 
try. 

1225. 

Hire of a cart with two horses, 2/7 

per day; with three horses, 3/7}. 
1243 and 1244. 
Wheat, 6/24 per quarter; pease, 
the same. | 
1246, 
Wheat, £.2 » 9 7 per quarter. 
‘1257. 
Wheat, £.3 » 14.05 per quarter. 
Great mortality from famine. 
1266. 
Wheat, 3/1 per quarter. 
1270. 

Wheat, £.1401706 to £.190 1609. 
In this dreadful famine, the poor are 
said to have devoured their own chil- 
dren. 

1294. 
Wheat, £.2 » 9» 7 per quarter. 
1309. 

Wheat, £.1 » 1» 115 Malt, 18/4; 
Oats, 12/3; a pair of Shoes, 1/2; 
Wine, £.6 14% 8 per ton; Wax, 


Almonds, -/4; Goose, 
a Capon, -/9; a Pullet, 
a Pig, 1/62; a Swan; 17/9; a Rab: 
bit, 1/62; Eggs, 9 for -/3. 


Prices of Grain, Sc. from A.D. 1000 to 1760. 
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1310. 

A man at arms, 2/64 per day; a 
cross-bow man, ‘/94; an archer, */63 
a cross bow, 11/3. 

1314, 

Wheat, £35 142; a corn-fed 
Ox, £3131 63 a grass-fed Ox, 
£.2 9. | 

1325. 
Wheat fell from £.6 » 2 » 4 to 6/1... 
1329. 

Importation was prohibited, under 
19/104 per quarter. - 

1336. 

Wheat, 6/1 per quarter; a Pig, 
1/3; a pigeon, $5 a fat goose, */61, a 
labourer’s hire, */3 per day. 

1348. 

A stone of wool, 2/3. 

1949. 

Wheat, 5/6 per quarter; an Ox, 
18/4. 

These low prices occasioned by a 
pestilence. 

1351. 

_A labourer, +/23 per day; mowing 
grass, */1} per acre; reapers, */45 per 
day ; threshers, -/7 ; a master carpen- 
ter, mason and tyler, */84; others, */5{ 
and their boys. 

1359. 

Wheat, £.3 "4 14. 

1361. 
Wheat, a hen +/14. 
1411. 

One third of the rental of England, | 
estimated at £.627,266 » 13 » 4 per 
annum. 

1416. 

Wheat, £.1 » 11: was thought very 
hich. In 1419, Sir Simon Eyre 
built Leadenhall, to be employed as a 
public granary, against times of scar- 
city. 

1425. 

Wheat, 6/7 ; ale, «/1} per gallon; 
labour, to mechanic’s la- 
bour, */45; cloth for napkins, 1/35 per 
ell; red: wine, 1/14 per gallon ; russet 
cloth, 1/9} per yard. 

1434. 


Wheat, £.2 14 » Il. 
| 1435. 
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1435. 
_ Wheat, 11/3, observed to be the 
‘sual price at this time. 
1446. 
Arable land, ‘/64 to */84 per acre ; 
meadow land, 1/82; wages of a baily 


for husbandry, £.2 07 per annum, 


with diet and clothes; a chief carter 
and shepherd, £,2 with ditto ; a com- 


mon husbandry servant, £.1 0 


a woman servant, £.1 "Ow 7. 
1451. 

Red Herrings, 3/2 per hundred ; 
white herrings, £.1"8 per barrel ; 
fine woollen cloth, 7/5 per yard. 

1444 and 1445. 


Wheat, 2/44 to 2/* per quarter. 
1463. 


Wheat, 2/84. Importation probi- 
bited under 11/* and barley under 5/: 
1486. 

Wheat, £.119"7. This price 
caused an insurrection. 

1494. 

Bay salt, -/10 ® bushel ; cost of 

keeping a horse, £.3015 7. 
1514. 

Wheat, 5/6; master workman’s wa- 

ges, common, *|5« 
1527. 

Wheat, 19/9. This was reckoned 

a severe famine. 
1532. 

Wheat, 8/10. 
1533. 

By act of Parliament, beef and 
pork were to be sold at -/3 ; mutton 
and veal, ,*5; of a penny: these are 
mentioned as the provisions of the 
poorer people. A fat ox, £.1" 1616; 
a fat wedder, 5/64; a lamb, 1/44. 

1535. 

Oats, 3/5 per quarter. 

1572. 

A capon, 1/433 hen, best 
butter, per pound ; a chicken, ; 
& goose 1 /, 

The effect of the discovery of the 
American mines in raising the nomi- 
nal price of commodities began now 


to be decidedly felt, Wheat, £10409 


to £.2"17"84, and continued at these 


rates for 20 years, though in 1585 it, 


fell to 12/. and in 1588 to 6/5. From 
1594 to 1603, there is no record of 
its being solowas 

1601—1624. 

Average price of wheat, £1"J2u34, 
Interest of money, 84 per cent. Land 
sold at 144 years purchase. Ale, */4 
per gallon; small beer, -/2 ; a foot-sol- 

1621—1645. 

Average of wheat, 
Interest of money, 8 per cent. Land at 
104 years purchase. A goose, 2/.a pul- 
let, 1/6; apigeon,:/6; a partridge, 1/- 
a pheasant, 5/6; a turkey, 3/0; a foot- 
soldier, 1/* per day; a horseman, 2/6. 

1641—1660. 

Average of wheat, £24 
Interest of money, £6. Ale and beer, 
small beer, per gallon. 

1661—1690. 

Average of wheat, £.1 » 16" 325 
interest, £.7 "66 per cent.; sea 
coals, £.1"4 per chaldron; hay, 
£.1 » 12 per load; horse, £.5 » 10; 
ox, £.3." 6; cow, £.2" 15; sheep, 
11/.; hog, 14/°; goose, 3/; turkey, 
cock, 1/3; hen, 1/33 pigeon, 
/2; beef and pork, 1/2; veal and 
mutton, |/4; strongale, per gallon ; 


small, ; butter, cheese, ; 


labour, */10 ; a foot-soldier, 
.  1690—1697. 
Wheat, £.20 4. 04. 
1698— 1706, 
Wheat, £.1 12» 8. 
1706—1730. 

Wheat, £.1 15" Interest, 
£.4 0 5 per cent. Beef and mutton, 
1/8 per stone ; veal and pork, 2/. 

1731— 1760. 

Wheat, £.1 9» 5% per quarter. 
Beef and mutton, 2/- per stone; veal, 
2/6; perk, 2/8; horse, £105 ‘cow, 
75 ox, £.8; sheep, £.1 » 65 
hog, £4 153 goose, $/6; turkey, 
cock, 1/3; hen, 1/35. pigeon, 
butter, +/9.; cheese, foot- 


soldier, -/55 seaman, ; labour, 1/8. 
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New Reaping ‘Machine. 


Claim by Mr Kerr to the Invention 
of the New Reaping Machine, 

Ee TO THE EDITOR. 

4 Str, 


re ROM the frequent exhibitions of a 
ee Reaping Machine, which Mr Jas. 
Smith of the Deanston Cotton Works, 
Perthshire, has lately made before 
some respectable Societies, many have 
been led to consider him as the first 
inventor of the new cutting principle, 
now applied to the reaping of corn. 
In this, however, they are mistaken: 
Mr Smith is not the inventor, as will 
appear from the following extracts 
' from the Dalkeith Farming Society. 
A model of a Reaping Machine, on 
> the same principles, was shewn to that 
q Society in May 1811, and it was tried 

on a large scale in the haryest of the 
-pame year. 


Excerpt from the Minutes of the 
Dalkeith Farming Club, April 


Lith 1811. 

a “ Mr George Fernie (one of the 
members) having mentioned that 


type =“ be had seen a very ingenious model 
ie =“ of a Reaping Machiae, which the 
inventor, Mr Kerr, Mathematical 
Instrument- Maker in Edinburgh, 
‘¢ was desirous to exhibit to the Club, 
§ “for the purpose of securing to him- 
= 6“ self the priority of invention in the 


me“ event of an effective machine being’ 


“ afterwards constructed on the same 

em “ principles ; the meeting agreed that 
the Secretary should acquaint Mr 
mee = Kerr, that the Club would examine 
his model at’ next meeting.” 
The model was accordingly pre- 
a sented at the meeting in May follow. 
«ing, and a committee delivered their 
report, which is inserted page 39th of 
the minute-book. Mr Smith has ful- 
fy admitted that the machine he is 
now exhibiting is constructed “ on 
the same identical principle” with the 
model referred to in the extract 
above, so that there is no dispute as 
to the principle being the same in 

Sanuory 1816. 
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both machines; but a question having 
arisen with regard to priortiy, it now 
becomes necessary to put the public 
in possession of dates. In order to 
determine this question with fairness 
and impartiality, f apprehend it will 
be necessary to begin with the time that 
the drum and circular cutter attached 
was first put zzdo shape. We cannot 
commence with the time that we first 
thought of a Reaping Machine ; for 
we may have thought many years on 
the subject, and, in the course of ex- 
periments, may have employed many 
different plans to no purpose. I shall 
content myself in the meantime by re- 
ferring to the date of the extract 
above, although my model was com- 
pleted long before. 

As many of your readers may be 
ignorant of what, has already been 
done, it may be proper to mention, 
that as soon as it was discovered that 
the machines were identical, a com- 
munication was strongly recommend- 
ed by Mr Smith’s friends. The co- 
operation thus urged, could not iw. 
ever alter the facts with regard to 
priority of invention. No agreement 
betwixt Mr Smith and me could have 
been of any avail in this respect, for 
the public were already in possession 
of the facts, and these were also re- 
corded in the books.of one of our first: 
Agricultural Societies. Desirous, 
however, to meet as far as possible the 
views of these gentlemen, [ commen- 
ced the correspondence, not without 
my own fears, that this might be con- 
strued into a concession on my part, 
and lead to an unfavourable prepos- 
session of the public mind. This cor- 
respondence was continued, till an 
affair took place which justified my 
apprehensions, and which rendered 
it absolutely necessary to refer ‘to 
Mr Smith’s own admission, and to 
the records of the’ Dalkeith Socie- 
ty. The result was completely fa- 
vourable to. my, claim, and I was 
publicly recognized as the first Tnven- 
tor. This put an end to the corres- 
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pondence on the pert of Mr Smith, 
who perhaps felt disappointed that he 
was not allowed quietly to carry off the 
merit of the invention. Since that 
time I have experimented without 
any communication with Mr Smith, 
and have made material improvements 
on the construction of the machine. 
With regard to the idea of an ef- 
fective machine, on which Mr Smith 
seems to found his claim even to the 
invention, I would observe, that this 
may mislead those who are altogether 
ignorant of these subjects, but the 
thinking part of the public, and the 
mechanical world, will scout the idea ; 
for every mechanie is well aware, 
that, when the principle is given in a 
model, any body can make a machine, 
the efficiency depending entirely on 
the size and workmanship. In the 
minute above, it appears that the 
Dalkeith Society took no such view 
of the claim of efficiency, for they sup- 
posed that the priority of invention 
might be completely secured by a mere 
exhibition of the model, and accord- 
ingly they desired me to lay it before 
them for that purpose. The idea of 
efficiency is therefore unfit to sup- 
port Mr Smith’s claim, even although 
he had made an effective machine, 
which is by no means admitted; for 
if we examine the reports on the trials 
at Dalkeith, we Shall there find that 
Mr Smith has very little to boast of 
as to efficiency. In the first of these 
reports, the committee say, “ they are 
“convinced that the machine, in its 
* present state, cannot be pronounced 
effective and in the last report it 
is stated, that, “ after the committee 
“had attentively inspected the ma- 
* chine at work for the space of an 
“ hour and a half, they were of opi- 
“ nion that the work was not at all 
“ satisfactory.”” Here we have the 
opinion of a number of disinterested 
practical farmers, which is the best 
— criterion, We are informed, 
owever, that Mr Smith has since 
that time been more successful; but 


if we inquire the cause, and examine 
the change in the construction of the 
machine last exhibited by him, it will 
be found that he has adopted the bar 
and wheels below the cutter, and both 
of these are taken from the model 
which I shewed Mr Smith on the day 
after the last trial at Dalkeith, at 
which time the machine he exhibited 
had nothing of the kind, nor indeed 
for long after that period. ‘This 
might have been all very well, had 
Mr Smith continued in correspon- 
dence with me; we might have inter- 
changed ideas, and experimented to- 
gether; but, in the way he now stands, 
it must appear very unfair to take ad- 
vantage of my ideas, and to publish 
the whole Invention as his own. As 
the proof of this, we need only ex- 
amine the supplement to the Encyclo- 
cae Britannica, lately published.— 
n that work he has described the 
machine, without taking the least 
notice of my name, although he well 
knew my claim to the invention, 
From what has been said, 1 pre- 
sume there is sufficient evidence that 
Mr Smith is not the Inventor; but as 
a farther proof, I shall conclude with 
quoting part of a minute of the Dale 
keith Farming Society meeting, 3d 
March 1814.—A fter stating that Mr 
Smith had acknowledged that the 


machines were exactly the same, and 


calling the attention of the meeting to 


what the Club had done in April 
1811, Mr Clark in continuation said, 
“that as Mr Kerr had exhibited 
“his model, long before Mr Smith 
“ produced his machine, he thought 
“some notice should be taken of Mr 
“ Kerr, and therefore moved that 
“the thanks of the Club should be 
** voted to him, and the same entered 
“ on the minutes. 

“This meeting, from an anxious 
“ desive to render justice to the me- 
“ vits of Mr Kerr, as a mechanician, 
* resolve, that the thanks of the So- 
“ ciety shall be voted to that gentle- 
“ man, for his laudable exertions to 
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Remarkable Occurrences for the Year 1815. 


* produce a model from which a 
*‘ machine might afterwards be con- 
** structed.” 

At some future period, 1 may pro- 
bably give you a detail of what has 
been done with respect to the im- 
provement of the machine. In the 
méan tune, 

I am, 
SIR, 
Your obedient Servant, 


AxrcH. KERR. 
Edinburgh 18th Dec. 1815. 


Chronological Arrangement of Re- 
murkable Occurrences for the year 
1815." 


January 


1. 4 DVICES received of the Roy- 

‘ alists sustaining a great defeat 
in Upper Peru. 

2. The order of Knighthood of 


7) - the Bath enlarged, and divided into 
threeclasses; Knights Grand Crosses, 


Knights Commanders, and Knights 
Companions. 

8. The British army, under Sir 
Edward Packenham, having landed 
on the 23d ult. attacked the enemy’s 
lines before New Orleans, but were 
severely repulsed ; having lost in the 
whole operations 2455 men—amongst 
them, Maj.-Generals Packenham and 
Gibbs were killed. 

— About this time numerous peti- 
tions against the Property Tax. 

9. Martinique given up to the 
French. 

14. The Margaret, Londonderry 
Packet, with three seamen and twen- 
ty passengers, was wrecked in Cul- 
len Bay, when all perished, excepting 


two of the seamen. 


15. President, American frigate, - 


captured by the Endymion, Captain 
0 
— Swedish Pomerania exchanged 


19 
by the King of Denmark, with Prus- 


sia, for Lauenberg. 
Jan. 18, 19. The remains of Louis 
XVL., and his Queen, dug up for re- 
interment at St Denis. 
25. Mr D’Esterre shot in a duel at 
Dublin, with Counsellor O’Connel. 


F ebruary 


$. Duel near Paris, between Col. 
Palmer and Col. Quintin, of the 10th 
Hussars, in consequence of theaccusa- 
tion preferred by the former against 
the latter before a Court Martial. 

— A Court Martial upon Sir J. 
Murray closed after sitting fifteen 
days. He was found guilty of an er- 
ror in judgment, in leaving his guns 
behind him at Tarragona. No pu- 
nishment. 

14. The British, under Sir R. 
Brownrigg, entered the capital of 
Candy, as conquerors. 

18. Peace with the United States 
ratified at Washington. 

26. Bonaparte sailed from Elba, 
with about 1000 followers, and land- 
ed in France, near Frejus, on the 1st 
of March. He immediately marched 
on Lyons. 


March 
1. The Corn Bill brought into the 


House of Commons. 

5. Lord Cochrane escaped from the 
King’s Bench prison. 

6. Riotsin London, in consequence 
of the Corn Bill, which continued 
several days: some lives were lost. 


— Bill for introducing Trial by 


' Jury in civil causes in Scotland pass- 


ed. 

10. Bonaparte entered Lyons: the 
garrison joined him. 

— The Corn Bill passed the House 
of Commons, The number of petition- 
ers against it amounted to 1,817,000, 
and those for it to only about 10,000. 

13. The Ministers at Vienna pub- 
lished ‘a manifesto, declaring, that 
Bonaparte had placed himself without 
the pale of civil and social 
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and rendered himself liable to public 
vengeance, and that they would main- 
tain the treaty of Paris. 

March 17. The Prince Sovereign of 
the Netherlands was proclaimed King 
at the Hague, with great pomp. 

19. Louis XVLLL. fled from Paris 
to Lisle. 

20. Bonaparte arrived without op- 

osition at Paris, the troops having 


all joined him, when he assumed the- 


Imperial Government. 

— he Corn Bill passed in the 
House of Lords. 

21. The Common Council of Lon- 
don voted a petition to the Priace 
Regent, praying that he would not give 
his assent to the Corn Bill, and that 
he would dismiss the Present Par!ia- 
ment as unworthy the country’s con- 
fidence. 

22. Lord Cochrane retaken in the 
House of Commons. 

— The Pope left Rome, on the 
advance of Murat. 

23. The Corn Bill received the 
Roval assent. 

94. Louis X VIITL. arrived at Os- 
tend, not thinking himself safe at 
Lisle. 


— Bonaparte abolished the cen- 
sorship of the press, 

25. The Allies entered into a new 
treaty, at Vienna, renewing their en- 
gagements against Bonaparte. 

28. Bonaparte abolished the Slave 
Trade. 

$1. A singular attempt made by a 
woman (who turned out to be deran- 
gra) to steal the Crown from the 

ower, 
April 

2. A messenger, with dispatches 
from Napoleon, lands at Dover, but 
is not allowed to proceed to London. 

— The Royalist party overpower- 
ed at Bourdeaux, and the Duchess of 
Aingouleme obliged to fly. 

4. Bonaparte addressed a letter to 
the diferent Sovereigns, calling them 


“Sire and Brother,” and inviting 


them to remain at peace. 


6. A message from the Prince 
Regent, informing Parliament, that, 
in consequence of the events in 
France, he had augmented the land 
and sea forces. 

g. The enterprise of the Duke of 
Angouleme in the South of France 
terminated in his surrender. He 
was conducted to Cette, and embark- 
ed. 

11. Murat, King of Naples, at- 
tacked at Caspi, by Marshal Blanchi, 
and obliged to retire to Modena. 

12. Declaration of war by Austria 
against Murat. 

14. The Emperor of Austria as- 
sumed the sovereignty of Lombardy 
and Venice. 

— Mr Blackburn, an eminent at- 
torney of Leeds, executed for forging 
and uttering Government stamps. 

15. The Goorkha troops, im the 
East Indies, defeated by the Company’s 
troops u.der General Ochterlony. 

— Murat arrived at Ancona, hav- 
ing previously defeated the Austrians 
at Cazenza, and taken 27 cannon. 

22. During the whipping of a 
sweep in Dublin, for shocking barba- 
rity to his apprentice, four persons 
were killed and 20 wounded, by the 
giving way of the ballustrading and 
stone-work on the steps of the Ex- 
change. 

27 The Common Hall of the Cor- 
poration of London voted a petition 
to the House of Commons, praying 
for the removal of the present Minis- 
ters. The House refused to receive 
the petition, because it mentioned the 
Property Tax. 

30. The Penelope frigate lost, in a 
snow storm, on the coast of Canada, 
and 40 of the crew drowned. 


M | 
2. Louis XV Hi. issues a procla- 
mation from Ghent to the French 
ople. 
. 3. A dreadful accident at Heaton 
pit, by the workings overflowing with 
water; 75 men and 37 horses were 
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May 3. Muratdefeated by the Aus- 
trians at Tolentino. 

— Property Tax Bill passed in the 
House of Commons, by a majority of 
160 to 29 votes. 

14. About. this time some of the 
Bourbon Princes endeavoured to ex- 
cite an insurrection in the west of 
France. 

16. The Neapolitan army attacked 
at Mignano, and dispersed. 

19. The Duke of Wellington ap- 

poimted Commander-in-Chief of the 
armies of the King of the Nether- 
lands. 
. 20. The Queen of Naples signed a 
convention, delivering up the whole 
of the territories to the Allies, to be 
restored to Ferdinand. 

26. The Duke of Cumberland 
married to the Princess of Salms, at 
Strelitz. 

June: 

1. Ceremony of the Champ de 

Mai at Paris. The New French 


‘Constitution approved of by a majori- 


ty of votes, 1,290,000 to 4200. 

— The inflammable air, in the 
Success pit at Newcastle, took fire, 
when 57 men and six horses ,were 


killed. 


_ §. The British troops»occupied 
Martinique, to preserve it for Louis 


XVIII. 

8. New Confederation of the Ger- 
man empire signed at Vienna. 

9. Treaty of the Congress of Vien- 
na signed, consisting of 121 articles. 

12. Bonaparte left Paris to head 
his armies. 

14, Mr Vansittart brings forward 
the Budyet, and announces, that the 
amount of the loan wanted would be 
£.46,000,000, 

15. 16. The Prussians, under 
Blucher, were these days attacked by 
Bonaparte, at Charleroi and Ligny, 
with the intent of separating the 
Prussian and English army ; after a 
most obstinate engagement, the Prus- 
sians were obliged to retire. The 


16. Americans defeat the Algerines 
at sea. 

17 King Ferdinand entered Na- 
ples. 

— The English army was as- 
sembled in front of Waterloo. 

18. The bloedy and decisive battle 
of Waterleo. Bonaparte attacked, 
with all his forces, the English, un- 
der the Duke of Weilington, at ele- 
ven o'clock, but was constantly re- 
pulsed with dreadful slaughter. To- 
wards the close of the day the Prus- 
sians arrived, and took post on the 
enemy’s flank, when the English line 
boldly advanced, and drove the enemy 
from the field of battle, in the great- 
est disorder, taking 150 cannon, 
and the whole of their materiel. The 
French estimate their loss at 50,000 ; 
the army under the Duke lost near 
15,000. The Prussian loss in the 
several battles was more than 20,000. 

— Island of Gaudaloupe hoisted 
the tri-coloured flag. 

20. The re-establishment of the 
kingdom of Poland under Alexander, 
as King, proclaimed at Warsaw. 

— ‘The King of Spain abolished 
the edicts in force against the Jesuits, 
21. Bonaparte arrived in Paris. 

— £.10,000 voted towards finish- 
ing Edinburgh University building. 

22. Bonaparte abdicated the throne 
in favour of his son, who was pro- 
claimed, and a provisional government 
appointed. 

23. Thanks of Parliament voted 
to the Duke of Wellington, and 
£.200,000 for building a mansion to 
his Grace. 

24. The Bavarian, Russian, and 
Austrian armies, commenced the cam- 
paign, and soon after obliged General 
Rapp to seek shelter in Strasburg.— 
‘They continued their march on Pa- 
ris. 

27. A message from the Prince 
Regent, requesting a provision to be. 
made for the Duke of Cumberland on 
his marriage. 3 

-— A fatal accident occurred from 
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a blast, in Sheriff Hill colliery, when 
Mr W. Fo gett, his two brothers, 
and eight men, were killed. 


July 


3. The bill for granting the Duke 
of Cumberland £.6000 additional pen- 
sion rejected in the House of Com- 
mons by a majority of one. Lord 
Cochrane took his seat, and voted a- 
gainst it. 

— Paris capitulated to the armies 
of Wellington and Blucher. 

6. Lamented death of Mr Whit- 
bread. 

8. Louis XVIII. re-seated on the 
throne of France. 

12 Par'iament prorogued. 

3. Napoleon Bonaparte addressed 
a letter to the Prince Regent, craving 
the British protection. 

14. City of Port-Royal, Jamaica, 
nearly de sstroyed by fire. 

15. Napoleon and suite surrender 
to Captain Maitland of the Bellero- 
phon, at Rochefort. 

24. He arrives off Plymouth—ex- 
traordinary resort of the English to 
see him. 

August 

7. Napoleon embarked in the Nor- 
thumberland for the island of st He- 
lena. 

10. Guadaloupe capitulated to the 
British under Sir James Leith. 

19. Colonel Labedoyere shot at 
Paris, for treason. 

29. Duke and Duchess of Cumber- 
land re-married in Carlton-House. 

September 

1. The works of art in the Nation- 
al Museum at Paris restored to the 
countries to which they belonged. 

The Duke of W — appoint- 
ed Commander 1 in Chief of the Allied 
troops to remain in France. 

19. Foundation-stones of the Re- 
gent’s Bridge, Calton, and New Gaol, 
Caltorhill, Edinburgh, laid. 

25. Change of Ministry in France. 


Duc de Richelieu appointed Prime 
Minister. 


October 


’ 1. Archdukes John and Lewis of 


Austria visit Great Britain. 

13. Bonaparte arrived safe at St 
Helena. 

— Joachim Murat, late King of 
Naples, shot. | 

16. Massacre of the Protestants in 
the south of France. 

— Accounts received of General 
Perlier’s execution, for endeavouring 
to rouse the people in the north of 
Spain against the Government. 


Jovember. 


The lonian Islands ceded to Great 
Britain. 

21. Count Lavalette, formerly Di- 
rector of Posts under Bonaparte, tried, 
and found guilty of treason, at Paris. 
He afterwards appealed against the 
sentence, which was affirmed. 

22. Intelligence received from Lon- 
don of the termination of the war in 
India, and of a treaty of peace having 
been concluded with the Nepaulese. 

29. Ratification received of the 
treaties of peace between the Allied 
Sovereigns and the King of France. 


December 
7, Marshal Ney shot at Paris for 
treason. 

14. The Connih Council of Lon- 
don unanimously agree to address the 
Prince Regent in behalf of the French 
Protestants. 

20. Count Lavelette, condemned te 
death for treason, effected his escape 
from the Conciergerie, at Paris, dis- 


guised in his Lady’s clothes. — 


Us the State of the Art of Dancine 
in EDINBURGH. 


TO THE EDITOR, 
Sir, 


qt has often been to me matter of 
surprize, that an enlightened Pub- 
lic, which has bestowed so much at- 
tention 
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On the State of the Art of Dancing in Edinburgh. 


tention upon, and so frequently called 
to the test of criticism, our public 
erformances in the Drama and in 
Music, should have left neglected, in 
some measure, an art which forms a 
part of the one, and an associate of 
the other; and which, more to my 
present purpose, composes so univer- 
sal a branch of liberal Education,— 
1 mean Dancinc. 

This art, the result of our feelings, 
and which, in its best acceptation, is 
a cértaim mode of expressing the sen- 
timents of the mind, requires to be 
conducted by a much nicer hand than 
is usually imagined. Under the di- 
rection of a man of true genius, who, 
toa perfect knowledge of his profes- 
sion adds correct taste, we contract 
habits, which we may with propriety 
carry along with us into the most po- 
lished life : and here the lessons of the 
school may be adopted in our inter- 
course with mankind. But how very 
diflerent is generally the fact !—how 
frequently do we sce this branch of 
education, professedly an accomplish- 
ment, confided to men of the meanest 
education, ignorant of every essential 
qualification—men who, without any 
attachment to the profession, have fled 
to it as a dernier resort ; and, instead 
of having made it the business of their 
lives, have perhaps only attended to it 
in their advanced years. Now, it will 
require little argument to establish 
this fact,—that, in order to become 
a complete dancer, such as we should 
alone wish to see take upon himself 
the charge of an instructor, @ person 
must begin the study in the earliest 
stages of life, and under a very skilful 
superintendant. This is evident, from 
the great difficulty generally expe- 
rienced in aitaiuing the outward posi- 
tion of the limbs, which is to be effec- 
tually acquired only when every bone 
and muscle is in a state of pliability, 
and susceptible of any impression. 

The process of education in dancin 
ysually pursued with us, I profess lit- 
te acquaintance with, farther than 
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what is exhibited to us by the masters 
and pupils at their anaual balls, and 
weekly practisings ; and here how f{re- 
quently have 1 witnessed, and how 
greatly is it to be regretted, that the 
first performance of the master leaves 
little room for wonder at the imper- 
fections ef the learners! Where are 
those beauties and graces, which we 
naturally look for from a man who 
proclaims, that he has made the art 
the object of his study. and attention, 
—that masterly execution, that chaste 
and soft movement which give plea- 
sure and delight, harmonious as the 
music which conducts it? In place of 
a perfect imitation of Nature, from 
which the art must borrow all its 
charms, he seems to leap and move 
without art or principle. The proper 
adjustment of the arms (no inconsi- 
derable part of a good dancer’s busi- 
ness) he seems to regard as a matter 
of indifference ; provided they be but 
tossed in the air, it seems of no im- 
portance what position they assume : 
whereas Nature has pointed out an 
invariable rule, which the intelligent 
in the art universally adopt—opposin 
the action of the right arm to that i 
the left leg; and vice versa. From 
what | have observed, I am inclined 
to think, that the pupils of many of 
the masters are perfectly ignorant of 
any corresponding position of the leg 
and arm. 

Does the master attempt a minvet, 
ten to one but his unnatural contor- 
tions, repugnant to every rule of the 
art, might excite merriment, did he 
stand in any other relation than an 
instructor of the youth of both sexes 
present. ‘The position of the feet, 
which demands the first care and con- 
stant attention of the master, seems 
to be much neglected ; and from a toe 
breat partiality for chats, the 
scholar is made to acquire a habit of 
leaping ; this, indeed, may seem to 
give some effect, but serves, in reality, 
only to expose the great want of pre- 
vious necessary instructian. 
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The want of variety of dances at 
our schools, does little honour to that 
great stock of Native Dances which 
our country undoubtedly affords.— 
There can be no great objection to 
the introduction of Opera- Dances, 
(to which of late years we have been 
accustomed), though I think them by 
no means necessary : indeed, from the 
mutilated state in which we see them 
performed, it might be as well they 
never were attempted. Give us them 
in their native purity, with an ap- 
proach to excellence, and they may 
be some acquisition; otherwise, they 
tend equally to shew the incapacity 
of the master and his scholars. 

The limits I have prescribed to my- 
self in this communication prevent 
me from entering farther on this sub- 
ject for the present; and, ore 
what farther remarks have suggeste 
themselves to another occasion, I now 
leave it with the public, who are well 
qualified, and, 1 am persuaded, will 
not be backward in regarding with 
attention a subject which so urgently 
calls for investigation; and happy 
should be to find my criticism ope- 
rate, in the meanwhile, as a stimulus 
to attention and exertion in those to 
whom it is more particularly applica- 
ble. Observator. 


Particulars respecting the Behaviour 
of BonaranTE before and after his 
Abdication. 


(From Miss Williams's present State of 
France, Svo. London 18153.) 


arrived in Paris (Juve 

21.) at three in the morning, and 
assembled his counsellors. It was 
deemed by him necessary to try some 
master-stroke, something great and 
imperial, which should counterbalance 
the disgrace inflicted on him at Wa- 
terloo. After much deliberation, he 
thought that the evil impression made 


on the public mind, from the disaster 


occasioned by the pretended panic of 
the army, would be best neutralized by 
marching upon the assembly, and pro- 
claiming himself Dictator. Lucien, 
his brother, was peremptory also in 
this opinion ; but there were persons 
of the council whose minds were not 
bound up to such a terrible feat a- 
gainst the liberties of their country, 
and who declared their doubts whe- 
ther even the instruments could rea- 
dily be found, either among those cal- 
led the Jacobins, or any part of the 
military. This discussion was not, 
however, so secret, but that some in- 
timation of the brooding mischief 
reached a member of the House of 
Representatives, who had been too 
early skilled in revolutions, and had 
known Bonaparte too well, not to feel 
that no time was to be lost. 

M. de la Fayette, gaining further 
assurance from two of the ministers, 
of the crime that was meditating, hur- 
ried to the house, which had assem- 
bled at an earlier hour than usual, as 
the news of Bonaparte’s arrival had 
circulated through Paris. He found 
the president occupied in correct- 
ing some defects of grammar in the 
proces-verbal of the preceding day. 
Leave your erratas,” he exclaim- 
ed, “ there is other matter of discus- 
sion ; hasten to open the sitting, and 
give me the parole.” “ Representa- 
tives,” said M. de la Fayette, “ it is 
now twenty-five years since I raised 
my voice in this tribune of liberty ; 
the country is in danger, and can be 
saved hy you alone. The sinister re- 
ports, which have é¢irculated these 
two days past, are unhappily confirm- 
ed. It is you whom it behoves to 
rally the whole country around the 
national standard, the standard of 
1789, of liberty, equality, and public 
order ; it is to you to whom it belongs 
to defend the independence and the 
honour of France against the preten- 
sions of the enemy. 

_ “ A veteran in the cause of liber- 
ty, a stranger to the spirit of faction, 
I may 
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> I am come to propose to you the pre- 
vious measures which the crisis into 
which the nation is plunged demands ; 
A am assured that all my colleagues 
will feel their necessity.” 
The first of these propositions was, 
‘to declare~that the independence of 
the country is threatened: the se- 
fond, that the house shall declare it- 
‘self permanent; that all attempts to 
“dissolve it are high treason, and that 
“Any one who shall be guilty of this 
 @rime shall be immediately arraigned 
@s a traitor to his country. The 
third proposition consisted of thanks 
to the army, and the national guard : 
the fourth was, an invitation to the 
“Minister of the interior to convoke 
the staff officers of the national guard, 
and procure arms for every citizen 
‘ Who should be called to serve in it: 
‘the last was, an invitation to the mi- 
nisters to repair to the Honse, and 
Amiswer all questions that should be 
them. 
No explanation was demanded by 
apy member of the cause of these 
propositions; it was suffi- 
Peient that they were made by M. de 
da Fayette, and that Bonaparte was 
i Paris. The three first of these 
|) Motions were immediately converted 
Pinto laws. The national guard flock- 
Ped round the Assembly without wait- 
a law; but the ministers obeyed 
the summons of the chamber with 
wlacrity. 
79% The discussion respecting the Dic- 
Sfatorship was yet carried on at the 


% Brought to Napoleon, that M. de Ja 
Payette was then at the tribune, and 
Baranguing the assembly. Bonaparte. 
|) Was trifling over his cup of coffee; 
Fayette at the tribune said 
The spoon dropt from his hasid ; 
plot was discovered, and the dis- 
ssion was adjourned.* 


| * All intercourse between Bonaparte and 

mae. de la Fayette had ceased for several 

4 Pars. M.de la Fayette was greatly in- 
Januar; y 1816. 


PBlysée palace, when intelligence was 
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It is very doubtful whether Bona- 
parte could have succeeded in his 
project of becoming Dictator, even if 
his attempt had not been baflled by 
the timely propositions of General la 
Fayette ; but the lofty attitude which 
the Assembly had now taken render- 
ed all hopes of success fruitless. Re- 
course was therefore had to negocia- 
tion. The ministers, who had loiter- 
ed ia the council of the Elysée by 
the Emperor’s order, at length ap- 
peared, on a second requisition, before 
the Assembly, accompanied by Lucien 
Bonaparte, as Lmperial Commissary, 
who required a committee of the 
whole house to communicate an impe- 
rial message. This message, which 
began by an elaborate recital of the 
misfortunes that had befallen the ar- 
my, concluded with the information, 
that the Emperor had named a com- 
mission of three of his ministers to. 
treat for peace with the Allies, 

The members, who were led to 
suppose, from the former part of this 

message, 


debted to Bonaparte for his intervention at 
the time of the treaty of Leoben, which re- 
scued him from the dungeons of Olmutz. 
On his return to France, at the period of 
the 18th Brumaire, La Fayette, who had 
other ideas of glory than Bonaparte, belie- 
ved that the latter meant to establish the li- 
berties of his country. But, after several 
serious conversations with him, M. de la 
Fayette discovered his error, and refused to 
take any part in public affairs, though pres- 
sed by Bonaparte, and his friends, to ac- 
cept the senatorial dignity. His restrictive 
vote against the consulship for life broke off 
all further communication between him 
and Bonaparte, and occasioned that noble 
letter to the First Consul, which was found 
in the papers of Mr Fox, and published in 
London, several years since. On the re- 
turn of Napoleon from the Isle of Elba, his 
brother Joseph solicited M. de la Fayette . 
to accept the dignity of the peerage, and., 
assured him that the Emperor had placed 
him the first on the list. M. de la Fayette. 
answered, that if he again appeared On the 
public scene, it must be as representative of - 
the people: and, having thus escape+ being 
a peer, was named, in bis own department, 
Member of the House of 
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message, that Bonaparte’s desire of 
being released from all further cares 
of government, would necessarily fol- 
low the avowal of his defeat, were 
astonished, in their turn, at this most 
lame and impotent conclusion. They 
expressed themselves in no measured 
terms upon the project of the Empe- 
ror’s treating for peace, when he him- 
self was the only obstacle to its ac- 
complishment. ‘* Give us,” said they, 
“some idea of your new policy.— 
What are your plans, your combina- 
tions? Europe has declared war a- 
gainst Napoleon alone. Let us have 
no secrets. Shew us the depth of the 
abyss ; we shall find means to fathom 
it ; but how can the Emperor pretend 
to save the country ?” 

_ Lucien, who, on the 18th Brumaire, 
had extricated his brother from a 
mauviis pas with the Legislative bo- 
dy, was now without success. His 
invocations to public generosity, to 
their late oaths of fidelity, his accu- 
sations of levity against the French 
nation, were urged in vain. The in- 
— of the Assembly ran high.— 
“ We have followed your brother,” 
said M. de la Fayette, “ across the 
sands of Africa, the deserts of Rus- 
sia; the bones of our countrymen, 
that whiten the plains in almost every 
_ quarter of Europe, bear witness to 
our patience and fidelity; it is our 
perseverance that we have to regret, 
and the blood of three millions of 
Frenchmen. Go, tell your brother, 
that we will trust him no longer ; we 
will ourselves undertake the salvation 
of our country.” 

Lucien and the ministers had no- 
thing to reply to the gravity of these 
observations. They had themselves, 
anticipated the sentiments of the As- 
sembly, and returned to conjure the 
Emperor to send in his resignation. 
It was resolved, at the same time, to 
convene this night a great council, at 
the Thuilleries, of all the ministers, of 
several counsellors of state, and of 
five members of each house of legis- 
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_ only expiation of bis unskilfulness as 


lature. The president of this coun- 
cil was the Arcliechancelier Camba- 
ceres. ‘The Emperor was not present. 
Various propositions were made re- 
specting the modes of defence, and of 
raising supplies. ‘he principal ob- 
ject of the meeting seemed to be eva- 
ded, or forgotten, when M. de la 
Fayette declared, that, in adopting all 
that had been proposed for the de- 
fence of the country, the first object, 
that of the abdication, had not yet 
beeri mentioned ; he then moved that 
the council, headed by the president, 
should present itself to the Emperor, 
and make the demand. This motion 
did not succeed. The council broke 
up at three in the morning, and the 
ministers, with the counsellors of 
state, and some deputies, repaired to 
the palace of the Elysée. The mi- 
nisters were pressing for the abdica- 
tion, and particularly the Duke d’Ot- 
rante, M. Constant, and two of the 
representatives. Napoleon persisted 
in his refusal, till he learnt, by one of 
his counsellors, that if the abdication || 
was not sent to the chamber within _ 
an hour, M. de la Fayette was de- 
termined to move for his expulsion. 
The respite of an hour was given for 
reflection, and the Assembly adjourn- 
ed for an hour; at the end of that 
time it resumed its sitting, and re- 
ceived the formal abdication of the 
imperial throne. 

It was now that Bonaparte began | 
to feel that the disgrace inflicted on "9am 
him at Waterloo was about to receive @ 
its consummation at Paris, since the 7% 


General was the resignation of his | 72a 
crown as Emperor. He was at length 
convinced that he could only prevent |" Jas. 
his expulsion by voluntary abdication. 
This seeming act of virtue was sent 
to each of the chambers, as a sacrifice 
he made to the peace of France, and [ile 
the hatred of Europe, with the con- [ie 
dition that the legislative bodies pro- iim 
claimed his son, Napoleon the Second, 
Emperor of the French. 
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Assembly, without attending 
“te the article respecting the young 

Napoleon, accepted solemnly, in the 
mame of the French people, the abdi- 
@ation of Napoleon Bonaparte, and 
Mamed a deputation, composed of the 
president, the vice-president, and the 
secretaries, to offer him the thanks of 
the chamber. It was an interesting 
spectacle, said one of the deputation, 
to me, to behold those nine represen- 
\ fatives of the people, invested only 
} “With the force of public opinion, and 
y the decree of the Assembly, entering 
' the palace of this man, against whom 
@maillion of soldiers were in arms, 
» Mo bad given oréers to all the sove. 
f Feigns of the continent, who still 
| @mmanded the French armies, the 
guard which surrounded him, and a 
. | fimerous party in the Fauxbourgs, 
..  f@laimounce to him that he was no 
e r Emperor, and that the nation 
| Besmmed the government. He re- 
of geived the deputation, surrounded by 
all the great officers of bis household, 


Pomp suitable to the imperial dignity 
which he was about to be depri- 
His figure and deportment were 
ealm ; he said, that a great disaster 
eae happened, but that the territory 
WAS yet untouched: he spoke of the 
4 Baerifice which he made, at the de- 
ire of the chamber, to public circum- 
Bimices, and to his tenderness for his 
The president observed to him, 
‘ve in respectful tone, that the Assem- 
the MMe Whose decree he had just read, 

‘VRes not deliberated on that part of his 


hie  MiBsage, but that he would.render an 
ath Beeount of his majesty’s observations. 
thought so,” said Bonaparte a- 
con. | Bide, to his brother ; “ I did not sup- 


‘ent Wane they could do it ;” but resuming, 
We answered, “ Tell the Assembly, 


” meat I recommend to it my son.” 
— deputation withdrew, still obser- 
oe the most respectful ceremonies. 


Bonaparte, after several disagree- 

Mee altercations with some of his late 
now become his masters, 


Yaad those of his guard, with all the 
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withdrew from Paris to Malmaison. 
His continuance at Paris had begun to 


excite considerable alarm. ‘ The 
snake was scotched, net killed.” Old 
Napoleon was yet alive for his son.— 
These apprehensions had been increas- 
ed by the daily entrance of corps of 
regular troops intothe 9% with the 
accustomed cries of ‘ Vive l’Empe- 
reur!”? and of whose concurrence 
Bonaparte was assured, whenever he 
might think it expedient to exert his 
imperial energies. Rumours of me- 
nacing tendency were spread abroad 5 
the means of evil were still in Na- 
poleon’s power, and he would not 
neglect the occasion. ‘The provision- 
ary government, who were too highly 
interested in his movements not to 
watch them with an attentive eye, in- 
vited him, in terms that could not be 
misunderstood, to withdraw from Pa- 
ris. During a few days previous to 
his departure, he appeared meditative, 
and much employed; it was, however,’ 
on his own personal affairs. His at- 
tention was turned to the new world 
whither he was going. You may per- 
haps suppose, that the examples of 
those Roman heroes, who could not 
outlive their honourable defeat on the 
plain of Philippi, might have occurred 
to his remembrance; or he of Pontus, 
who, tho’ out of the reach of Pompey, 
sought no further refuge than the Cim- 
merian Bosphorus, by the double in- 
strument of poison andthe sword. You 
may imagine that he was reflecting on 
the friendly offers of his faithful Ma- 
me luke, who, on his abdication the 
preceding year at Fountainbleau, stood 
before him with his newly-sharpened 
scimetar, saying, that he waited his 
orders to perform the last duty. The 
examples of Cato of Utica, of Han- 
nibal, and of so many illustrious per- 
sonages, you may believe glided thro’ 
his mind. No, Bonaparte’s thoughts 
were remote from these heathenish 
deeds of tness ; his meditations 
were of a more sober and familiar na- 
ture. The preparations with which he 
was 
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was busied at this eventful moment, 
“big with his fate,” were those of 
Perkal, and perfumery ; and his dis- 
course was of the cut, size, and qua- 
lity, of various kinds of shirts, and the 
quantity of pomatums and perfumes 
which he judged necessary for his ex- 
pedition. ‘The inventory of those ob- 
jects which he has left behind him, is 
not the least curious fragment found 
among the collection of his state-pa- 
pers. It appears that no detail was 
omitted or neglected for the voyage 
he was preparing to make towards the 
new world, in the well-stored cabin 
of a light frigate ; and as to his re- 
turn to our hemisphere, he left that 
affair at present to his destin. He 
had, in the meantime, written to the 
government from his retreat at Mal- 
maison, and solicited to be named 
generalissimo of the army, to defend 
Paris, and save the country. But as 
the government did not think proper 
-to confide, either the defence of Paris, 
or the salvation of the country, to his 
exertions, his demand was rejected. 
Relieved from the task of govern- 
ing the world, Bonaparte cheered the 
monotony of his retreat by conversa- 
tions not only with the military, but 
with some men of letters, and artists, 
who visited him at Malmaison; ‘and 
the chief topic of his discourse with 
those persons was the errors and a- 
buses of his own government ; but in 
discussing the late events, he always 
spoke in he third person, and as he 
himself had no immediate concern in 
those operations, “ The Emperor,” 
said he, “ appears to have acted in this 
instance, from such and such motives; 
and in that, to obtain such results ; 
but he did wrong ia both instan- 
ces. The Emperor trusted to infor- 
mation that was unfounded. He was 
toe precipitate, or too tardy; he 
made mistakes which he might easily 
have aveided, and calculated upon 
mistakes of his adversaries, which 
they did net commit.” 
Bonaparte was in the vein of being 
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communicative; and happening to 
overhear a hasty answer given by a | 
professional man to a question of an f | 
importunate neighbour, respecting the 
state of his wife, Bonaparte abandoned 
his critique on the Emperor's errors, 
and began an harangue of three quar- 
ters of an hour, and without discon- 
tinuing, on the obstetrical art. Then 


‘resuming the tone of the Emperor, he 


declaimed against the present prac- 
tice ; declaring that it was his inten- | 
tion to have proposed various ameli- I 
orations in the school, some of which 
he mentioned. Thus, in imitation of © 
a famous warrior of antiquity *, almost 
as great a distroyer of the human race 
as himself, and who had written a 
treatise on the secret of diseases, or 
the art of healing, Bonaparte seemed 
to have had the project of writing on 
this professional subject. He might, 
perhaps, have been no less dangerous 
to mankind in its embryo state, as a 


surgeon, than he had been to adults, 
as a general. 


Mr Reply to the Epis, 
BURGH REVIEW. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE EDINBURGH 


REVIEW. 
Sir, 


MENHE notice which you have been 
pleased to take of a Speech, pur 
porting to have been delivered mee Bas 
in the Court of Common- Pleas, Dub- 3m 
lin, will, T hope, shield me from the RS 
charge of obtrusion in thus public 
addressing you. To be noticed by 
work so valuable in every respect *§ 
the Edinburgh Review, is a distinc 
tion which I sufficiently appreciate- 
a distinction, however, which I regr:' 
was not reserved for the effort of mor Iie 
matured years, and for an effort 2" 
thorised by my sanction. The fr'jj 
essay of a young Barrister in a Cou" 
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ef Justice, is scarcely a legitimate 
subject for criticism—when unau- 
thenticated, it is not so at all.— 
Against such an interference I enter 
my protest 5 and I do so the more se- 
riously, in the first instance, in con- 
sequence of your avowed intention to 
watch those future professional exer- 
tions which my pursuits in life may 
render necessary, and which the spe- 
culations of a foreign Printer. may, 
without my authority, induce him to 
promulgate. The English Pamphlet, 
on which you found your criticism, L 
never saw until it had gone through 


_ several editions; and, tho’ very kindly, 


it is, in some respects, very incorrect- 
ly edited. For your indulgence, in 
many instances, I have a right to be 
grateful, and, amongst others, for 
what you denominate my “ indepen- 
dent and honourable conduct in the 
rae contests of my country.” 

his is, indeed, high praise; far: above 
the “ undoubted talents, and even ge- 
nius”” you concede to me—it is the 
praise of principle. Little, however, 
should I deserve such an encomium, 
if I did not denounce, with grief and 
with indignation, the unworthy sneers 
flung upon that country, in your very 
commencement—a country but too 
said to be— 
ever hardly used, 

At random censured and abused.” 

_ Such prejudices, vulgarized by the 
bigot’s cant, and polluted by the pa- 
rasite’s adoption, should not have dis- 
graced a page rendered valuable alike 
by its ability, and its patriotism.— 
There is, however, a novelty even in 
the vices of genius, and you have con- 
trived, I believe, for the first time, 
to cast upon the proverbially ardent 
generosity of the Trish character the 
imputation of * craft!” The impu- 
tation has all the merit of invention, 
and, were I disposed to imitate this 
national illiberality, I would say, that 
the charge of craft, coming from a 
Scotsman, has an air of innocent sim- 


plicity about it, which much more 


than neutralizes its virulence. After 
such a theme, your remarks upon my- 
self are scarcely worth considering.— 
I dismiss the preface altogether, of 
whose author (whose well-meant ex- 
aggerations in my favour I willingly 
admit) Jam entirely ignorant; nei- 
ther is it necessary to go at length. 
into your criticism. The very first 
page amply elucidates the spirit im 
which it was commenced, and the ta- 
lent with which it is conducted. 
I had said, that my learned col- 
leagues had “conceded” to me the 
statement. You remark upon this— 
** Concession is here used rather awk- 
wardly for assent.” Now, Sir, it 
was not used merely to imply assent— 
it implied mucl: more—it implied, that 
they not only had assented to my ha- 
ving the statement, but that they had 
conceded to me that station to which 
not only their seniority but their ta- 
lents had entitled them. You next 
observe the expression to “ detail the 
story of my Client’s misfortunes” is 
not happy—scarcely acevrate—and 
the amendment you propose is “ to 
detail the particulars.” Your altera- 
tion, in my opinion, is any thing but 
an amendment. ‘To “ detail the par- 
ticulars,” if it be sense at all, you 
must admit is, to say the best of it, 
downright tautology. The next ex- 
pression at which you cavil, is * my 
friendship for my Client being cement- 
ed by our mutual attachments ”—(it 
is, by a manifest error of the Press, 
printed **attachment.”) ‘The mean- 
ing of the expression requires no se- 
cond sight; the zdem velle and the 
tdem nolle are classical authority for 
the growth of friendship,—and, if 
I have erred at all, which I deny, £ 
have erred with Sallust. Really, Sir, 
when you failed in proving an “ in- 
accuracy of diction” in me, I must 
admit the. generosity with which you 
have exemplified it in yourself. Such 
is the extent, and such the value of 
the verbal criticism to which you 
have descended. The quotations which 
vou 
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you have selected I leave entirely to 
their intrinsic merit, remarking, how- 
ever, that it is not quite fair in a cri- 
tic, to cull out some high-wrought pas- 
sage for his comment, totally omitting 
the previous dry detail, which it was 
intended to relieve, to enliven, or to 
illustrate. Pursuing your remarks 
_ in the spirit in-which you commenced 
them, it suits a purpose to assert, 
that I claimed for Ireland a “ mono- 
poly of chastity.” 1 claimed no such 
thing ; but I did say, and L repeat the 
assertion with pleasure and with pride, 
that an inviolable observance of the 
marriage vow is the national charac- 
teristic of the Irish Female.—How 
do you repel my position? By assert- 
ing, forsooth, that the highest dama- 
yes ever given in cases of this nature 
have been adjudged in lreland—as if 
the very fact did not establish my ar- 
gument. If our Irish Juries were 
more accustomed to this vice, no doubt 
they would view it with much less 
abhorrence, But, it seems, “ the 
Courts upon your side of the water 
frequently exhibit Irish names.”— 
Look again at the records—you will 
find them almost uniformly the names 
of MEN, and these men scarcely ever 
Plaintiff;. Our lovers on this sice 
of the water,” are, 1 am afraid, too 
like the lovers of every other nation ; 
and, indeed, the annals of your very 
last term but too fatally demonstrate, 
that our own minstrel blended the ac- 
curacy of the historian with the in- 
spiration of the Poet, when, for once 
ungallant, he described your fair ones 
as wanting 
‘ _-—: the wild, sweet, briary fence 
Which round the flowers of Erin dwells, 
. Which warns the touch while winning the 
sense, 
Nor charms us least when it most repels.” 


You have, am aware, your an- 
swer ready. It is all to be ascribed 
to our “ imperfect civilization.”? Oh 
my loved Country! denounced by the 
Bigot—defamed by the Foreigner— 
deserted by thy own apostate Patriots, 


but still my loved, my native Ireland, 
—long may the highest human Vir- 
tues—the Chivalry of Spirit—the 
Hospitality of Heart—the grand un- 
calculating generosity of Character— 


the Modesty of thy Maids—the Chas- 


tity of thy Matrons—the innate, he- 
reditary Heroism of thy Sons, denote 
and dignify thy “ imperfect civiliza- 
tion!” Alas, alas! why should the 
enlightened page of Scotland pollute 
the fountain of its fine philosophy with 
the poison of an impure and impious 

rejudice ! Sir, was this fair? Was 
this candid? Was it from a conscious~ 
ness of this illiberality, that you de- 
cried the well-earned panegyric on 
Lord Erskine, and in doing so, attri- 
buted to me language which | never 
uttered ? For instance, I never called 
his mind “ legitimate.” The phrase 
I used was his * legislative mind ;” 


and even your sagacity will not in- - 


cline to “ hirit that the expression is 
unintelligible.” But, indeed, it seems 
as if you were determined to be into- 
lerant of that liberality in others, of 
which you were predetermined to di- 
vest yourself ! 

Why would you insinuate that E 
introduced that great and noble cha- 
racter in comparison with myself? 
Why would you say I wanted to re. 
mind the Jury of his similar exer- 
tions >— You knew he had endeavour- 


ed to render the offence which I was 


denouncing a criminal offence; and . 


surely, when such a man thought so 
heinously of its perpetration, it was, 
at least as far as high authority could 
go, an argument for adjudging the 
highest possible crvil compensation. 
Such was my expressed motive for 
mentioning Lord Erskine, and it wag 
not the duty of a critic either to. con- 
ceal or misrepresent it. Far, far be 
it from me to institute the vain and 
egotistical comparison—if, after all 
experience and industry can produce 


—if, after the studies of the lamp and | 


the labours of the morning, in the 
close of my life, L.can come within the 
penum- 
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penumbra of his immortal name, it 
will be a triumph beyond the dream 
of my hope or the vanity of my am- 
bition. Fou, Sir, who have adopted 
the office of Commentator yourself, 
will know how to excuse the freedom 
of those not voluntary observations. 
Acknowledging as 1 do, in many re- 
spects, the just severity of your criti- 
cism, I shall endeavour to correct the 
vices which have fallen within its 
censure ; though perhaps many may 
think, that in the unfortunate case, in 
which you condemn the colouring, 
was one, of all others, in the consi- 
deration of which it was the policy of 
the Advocate to lull the judgment, 


_ and call the passions into operation. 


I have the honour to subscribe 
myself, Sir, &c. 
PHILLIPS. 
Dublin, January 2. 1816. 


curious Cases recently de- 
cided in the Court of SESSION. 


From Decisions published by Appointment of 
the Faculty of Advocates. 


Countess Dowager of Findlater and Seafield, 
AGAINST 
Lewis Alexander Earl of Seafield, and Col. 
F. W. Grant, his Curator-at-Law. 


MNPHE late Earl of Findlater and 

Seafield was married at Brussels, 
in the year 1778, to Christina Teresa 
Josepha, the daughter of Count Mur- 
ray. On that occasion, a centract 
was entered into between the parties, 
drawn up in a foreign form, in which, 
inter alia, the provision which Lady 
Findlater was to have, in case of her 
being left a widow, was 700 Louis 
d’ors per annum ; in consideration of 
which, her ladyship renounced every 
right she might have over the funds 
of her husband. 

In the year 1781, these parti 

from some unfortunate differences, 


which destroyed their domestic com- 
fort, agreed to separate, and a con- 


tract of separation was regularly exe- 
cuted, in which the Earl agreed to 
allow his wife the sum of £.800 per 
annum. 

Lady Findlater lived abroad till 
the year 1807, when she came over 
to Britain, and took up her residence . 
in Scotland, 

The Earl died in the year 1811, 
possessed of a large entailed estate, 
and of an unentailed estate to the 
value of £.3000 per annum. 

Lady Findlater demanded an ad- 
dition to the provision settled upon 
her in the marriage-contract, which 
not having been complied with, she 
brought an action against the present 
Earl of Seafield and his tutor-at-law, 
in which she claimed, 1st, a jointure 
by way of locality out of the entailed 
lands, to the extent authorized by the 
entail ; 2d, the terce of the unentail- 
ed lands; and, 3d, a supplementary 
provision by way of aliment. é‘ 

The defence to this action was, 
That, by the contract of marriage, 
the right of Lady Findlater over the 
estate of the Earl her husband was 
expressly limited to 700 Louis d’ors 
annum ; and all other claims on 

er part were renounced ; consequent- 
ly she was neither entitled to locality 
nor terce, nor to any other provisior 
beyond that sum. | 

The Lord Ordinary first ordered 
memorials, and, on advising these, his 
Lordship ordered the case to be sta- 
ted in informations to tbe whole Court. 

Argument of Lady Findlater : 

I. In arguing the question, whe- 
ther the pursuer be entitled to a terce 
out of her husband’s lands, the first 
thing to be considered is, whether her 
claim can be barred by the foreign 
contract. 

It is now a matter of trite law, that 
deeds which’ are effectual to convey 
heritage, and deeds which can only 
convey moveables, are very different. 
A foreign contract may be effectual 
to carry moveables, which are under- 
stood ta ke always with the a 
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the possessor ; but as to heritage situ- 
ated in another covntry, the /ea ret 
situs is alone the rule to be followed. 
It is an established principle of the 
law of this country, that landed pro- 
perty can be aflected by no other law 
than that of the jurisdiction to which 
it is subject. 

A foreign deed, wanting the 're- 
quisites of the law of Scotland, would 
not be effectual to transmit an estate 
situated in Scotland; and if so, it 
seems to follow, that a deed regard- 
ing an heritable right, not probative 
in this country, cannot be pleaded in 
bar of a claim in heritage which the 
Jaw recognizes. It is to no portion 
of her husband’s moveable estate that 
the pursuer lays claim ; it is to an he- 
ritable right, which cannot be taken 
from her but by a deed which would 

be probative and effectual as it re- 
gards heritage, which the pursuer is 
now seeking to obtain. This is a 
claim which cannot be barred by a 
foreign centract; Ersk. b. ui. tit. i. 
§ 40; Crawford against Crawford, 
14th January 17943; Henderson a- 
gainst Crichton, 10th June 17953 
Robertson against Mason, 9th De- 
cember 1795. 

But if the contract is to be resort- 
ed to, and received as the rule of es- 
timating the pursuer’s right, it is 
maintained, that there are no clauses 
in it which can bar the present de- 
mand, The only clauses which can 


be founded on are those by which it 


is declared, that there shall be no 
communion of goods, and that by which 
the lady renounces every species of 
succession to her future husband, 
which she might have by the laws or 
eustoms of their domicile. 

But the terce is neither a part of 
the goods in communion, nor is it a 
species of,succession arising from the 
laws of the domicile. It is not a 
right of succession ; it is rather of the 
nature of a servitude over the hus- 
band’s estate. It has nothing to do 
with the laws of the domicile ; but it 


arises from the husband’s infe!.ment 
in this country, wherever his domicile 
may have been. ; 

But it may be said, that the pur- 
suer’s claim is excluded by the act 
1081, c. 10. 

‘This act, however, was only pas- 
sed to prevent widows from claiming 
both their legal and conventional pro- 
visions, which the pursuer has no de- 
siretodo. Besides, it has been found 
that the act does not apply to provi- 
sions granted by a contract made in 
a foreign country ; Jankouska against 
Anderson, 29th November 1791; 
Louthian against Ross, 20th Janu- 
ary 1797; reversed in the House of 
Lords. 

11. The pursuer has, at all events, 
a good claim for proper aliment out 
of her husband’s estate. This right 
is of the nature of a debitum naturale, 
according to the rank and circum- 
stances of the husband, and has been 
again and again sustained; Thom 
son against Macculloch, 6th March 
1778; Lowther against Maclean, 
15th December 17863; and Young 
against Campbell, 27th Jan. 1790. 

Argument of the defender : 

I. ‘There cannot be a doubt that a 
wife can, by the law of Scotland, re- 
gulate her provisions by an antenup- 
tial contract. ‘he pursuer has done 
so here, and there is an end of ‘her 
claim, 

But it is said, that the contract of 
marriage in this case cannot be ef- 
fectual to exclude the pursuer’s right 
of terce, because terce is an heritable. 
right, and heritable rights can only, 
he affected by deeds executed agree- 
ably to the solemnities_ of the law of 
Scotland, and the pursuer has quoted 
authorities to prove it. But these 
authorities don’t apply. ‘The doc- 


trine regarding the necessity of strict 
Scots law formality relates only to the. 
actual feudal transmission of heritable 
rights, not to deeds of contract bind« 
ing parties in regard to these rights, 
Even then, if these authorities were 

applicable 
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applicable to the present question, 
still the pursuer would be personally 
bound, by a solemn and valid deed, 
to renounce that very right which 
she is now claiming. 

But was there any doubt as to this, 
the contract itself most clearly and 
anxiously excludes any such claims 
as are now made. 

As to the terce, indeed, that is le- 
gally excluded by the statute 1081 ; 
that act is general, and applies as 
much to contracts made abroad as to 
those made at home. : 

The case of Jankouska does not 
apply, for it was plainly the intention 
of the husband not to withhold the 
terce. Besides, the deed which he 


made was an ordinary settlement, 


“which might be repudiated. But a 


marriage-contract stands in a very 
different situation. In the one case, 
@ wife is not bound to take benefit un- 
der it; in the other case, she must. 
The case of Louthian was of the 


nature. 


LI. It is said, that in some cases, 
where the legal provisions were not 


sufficient for the maintenance of the 


widow, the Court had granted her a 
suitable aliment out of her husband’s 
estate. ‘These cases don’t apply, for 
the wife had not limited her provi- 
sions by her own express act‘and deed. 
Where this has happened, the rule is, 
and it is of universal application, pac- 


ta sunt servanda. 


On advising the case, Lord Her- 


> mand thought the pursuer could not 
_ lose her right of terce by the foreign 


contract, and that the contract ex- 
cluded nothing but what was in the 


| view of the parties at the time. 


Lords President, Balmuto, Suc- 


. coth, and Balgray, were of a diflerent 


opinion. They thought that the con- 
tract was sufficiently explicit so as to 
exclude the terce and legal provi- 
sions, and it mattered not that that 
contract was drawn in a foreign form. 
It was drawn according to the lex 
foct. There was no case on record 
January 1816. 
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33 
‘where aliment had been given by the 
Court where there was an ante-nup- 


tial contract. Such*a deed settled 
irrevocably the rights of parties, and 
it were dangerous for the Court to go 
against it. 

On these grounds, the Lords assoil- 
zied the defenders from the claim of 
locality, terce, and aliment. 


JoHN GEDDEs against DAVID PENNING- 
TON. 


Mr John Geddes of Verreville 
purchased a horse from David Pen- 
nington at the price of eighty guineas. 
The account which Pennington gave 
of himself and the horse was, that he, 
Pennington, was a gentleman’s ser- 
vant, and had brought the horse a- 
Jong with another from England, by 
order of his master, for sale. ‘The 
horse was warranted sound, free from 


vice, and an excellent gig-horse. 


When the price was paid, Penning- 
ton delivered the following writing to 
Mr Geddes’s son: “ I have this day 
“ received from your son, Mr Archi- 
“ bald, eighty-four pounds Sterling, 
“ the price of my dark bay horse sold 
“you. I warrant this horse sound, 
“ free from vice, and every blemish. 
‘* He is quiet in harness, and sure- 
** footed, and a thorough-broke horse 
‘ for either gig or saddle.— 
“Tam, Be: 

Verreville, 6th May 1811.” 

The horse turned out to be vicious, 
and,.in the course of inquiry, Mr Ged- 
des found that the story told him by _ 
Pennington as to the former owner of 
the horse was false, and that the horse 
belonged to a man in Glasgow, who 
had bought him from a Mr Ander- 
son in Leith, who again had parted 
with the horse, as he had run off with 
his gig and broken it. 

In these circumstances, Mr Ged- 
des instituted an action against Pen. 
nington before the magistrates of 
Glasgow, concluding for repetition of 
the price of the horse, on the ground 
of a false representation on the a? 
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of Pennington, both as to the charac- 
ter and ownership of the horse. At 
the very outset of this action, Mr 
Geddes prayed “ that the said David 
“Pennington should be ordered to 
“‘ condescend upon the name of the 
“person for whom he sold the said 
‘‘ horse, under such certification as 
“‘ vou may think proper, that the pe- 
“titioner may operate against him 
“as accords.” 

No notice was ever taken by Pen- 
uington of this requisition. 

A proof having been taken, the 
magistrates decerned against the de- 
fender, solely on the ground of the 


- yicious character of the horse. 


The defender reclaimed ; and the 
pursuer, in answer, having called the 
attention of the magistrates to the 
misrepresentation of the defender as 
to the former owner of the horse, the 
magistrates adhered to their former 
judgment, and among the findings in 
ihe interlocutor was this: “ Finds it 
‘established by the evidence addu- 
* ced, combined with the defender’s 
** admissions, that, at the time of the 
** sale of the said horse to the pursuer, 
“he represented the horse as having 
“been recently brought from Eng- 
** land, contrary to the truth ; or, at 
** least, that he represented the for- 
“* mer owners of the horse as having 
** been other or different persons from 
* those they really were, and thereby 


prevented the pursuer from procu- 


“ ring the infermation respecting the 
‘horse which he might otherwise 
have done.” 

The defender presented a bill of 
advocation, which Lord Alloway or- 
dered to be printed, with the answers, 
that it might be reported to the Court; 
and the bill was afterwards passed. 

When the merits of the advocation 
came to be discussed, the defender 
peated, lst, That the conduct of the 

‘orse while in Mr Geddes’s 

sion, and the accidents that had hap- 
pened, arose entirely from improper 
management on the part of the dri- 


ver; 2d, That there was ample proof 
of the docility and good temper of the 
horse ; and, 3d, That there was an 
undue delay on the part of the pursuer 
in bringing his challenge of the sale. 

The Lord Ordinary “ advocated 
“ the cause, assoilzied the defender, 
and decerned.” 

Mr Geddes petitioned, but the 
Court refused the petition without 
answers. 

Mr Geddes reclaimed, and plead- 
ed, That, independent of the proof 
as to the vicious character of the horse, 
there was such gross deceit in the sel- 
ler in misrepresenting its former his- 
tory, as to annul the bargain ;—that 
the defender, by giving a false repre- 
sentation as to the former owner of 
the horse, put it entirely out of the 
power of the pursuer to seek or to 
obtain that information which he 
would unquestionably have tried to 
procure ;—and that there was there- 
fore gross fraud and deceit in the 
contract, which, if allowed, would 
strike at the first principles ofthe law 
of sale. ‘That this was clearly estab- 
lished in the English law ; Bacon’s 
Abridgment, Vol. 1. p. 79. 5 and that 
it was so radical a principle in the 
doctrine of contracts in general, that 
it must be the law of every country 
where contracts existed. . 

The Court would not enter into the 
reasoning of the pursuer. The Lords 
held, that there was in the letter of 
the defender, when he received the 
price, such a written contract of wars 
ranty, as precluded any plea of mis- 
representation otherwise as sufficient 
to annul the bargain. 


The petition was refused, without 
answers. 


Proceedings of the Highland Society 
of SCOTLAND, 

HE anniversary general meeting 
T of this Society was held in the 
hall of the Royal College of Physi- 

cians, 
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eians, here, on the 9th of January, at 
which there were present, the Ear! of 
Moray’; the Earl of Wemyss and 
March, and the Earl of Leven and 
Melville; Lord Elibank ; the Lord 
Chief Baron; Lord Bannatyne; ho- 
nourable Barons Norton and Clerk ; 
Sir M. Shaw Stewart; Sir C. S. 
Mackenzie; and Sir George Clerk, 
M. P.; Sir George Stewart; Sir 
George Warrender, M. P.; Sir 
James Colquhoun ; Sir John Magere- 
gor Murray, and Sir William Rae, 
baronets; Sir Patrick Walker; Mr 
Erskine of Mar; General Drummond 
of Strathallan; Governor Houston ; 
Admiral Fraser; Mr Macleod of 
Macleod; Mr Monteith of Close- 
burn; Colonel Macdonell of Glenga- 
xy; Mr Keith of Ravelstone; Dr 
Hope, President of the Royal College 


of Physicians; Mr Miller of Glenlee ; 
(Mr Trail of Hobbister; with many 


other gentlemen of extensive landed 
property, and of the first respectabili- 
ty of the law and of the commercial 
interest, to the number of one hundred 
and twenty. 

In absence of his Grace the Duke 


of Buccleuch and Queensberry, Pre- 


sident of the Society, for whom an 
apology was stated, the Right Ho- 
nourable the Earl of Wemyss and 
March, one of the vice-presidents in 
office, was called to the chair; when, 
after a ballot, as required by the rules 
of the society, the following were duly 
admitted members, their names order- 
ed to be recorded, and public notifica- 
tion of their election given, viz. 


- Right Hon. Lord Belhaven and Stenton. 
Right Hon. William Adam, Lord Chief 


Commissioner of the Jury Court. 


Hon. Admiral Sir Alexander Cochrane, 
K. C. B. of Murdiston, Lanarkshire. 

Sir James Dalrymple Hay, of Park Place, 
Bart. 

J. Hope Weir, Esq. of Craighall. 

Robert White Melville, Esq. of Strath- 
kiness. 

John Shaw Stewart, Esq. son of Sir M. 
Shaw Stewart, Bart. 

John Tait, Esq. younger of Pirn, W. S. 
. John Ross, Esq. of Caignbrock, 


George Whigam, Esq. of Halliday Hill, 
Dumfries-shire. 

Dr Francis Buchanan, late of India. 

Dr Henry Dewar, Fellow of the Royat 
College of Physicians, Edinburgh. 

Patrick Robertson, Esq. Advocate. 

James Saunders Robertson, Esq. Writer 
to the Signet. 

William Fraser, Esq. younger of Glen- 
maid, W. S. 

Charles James Fox Orr, Esq. of Thornly 
Park, W. S. 
Robert Kerr, Esq. Surgeon, Portobello. 

Captain Charles Grant, Tombreckachie, 
Banffshire. 

John Young, Esq. George 
Street, 

Thomas Beveridge, Esq. 

Donald M‘Intosh, Esq. 

Captain Simon Fraser, Knocky, Inver- 
ness-shire : 


Edinburgh: 


And on the motion of Henry Mac- 


kenzie, Esq. seconded from the chair, 


the honourable Lady Hood Macken- 


zie, of Seaforth, was, with unanimous 
approbation, and without the ordi- 
nary form of ballot, elected a member 
of the Society. 

Mr Innes, the treasurer, submit- 
ted to the society the state of its funds, 
income and expenditure last year, 
from an accurate report and state 
thereof on the table, prepared by Mr 
Robert Wilson, accountant in Edin- 
burgh, the Society’s auditor of ac- 
counts. The meeting was gratified 
to find, that notwithstanding a large 
increase in the expenditure, by pre- 
miums, and sums voted for useful in- 
ventions, &c. the receipts of the year 
were commensurate to the expendi- 
ture ; and, on the treasurer’s motion, 
a sum was voted to be laid out by the 
directors, in promoting the objects of 
the institution, by premiums in 1816. 

Mr Macdonald, the secretary, then 
submitted to the meeting, the pro- 
ceedings of the directers since the 
general meeting in July last, with the 
premiums awarded by them for the 
year 1815, which were taken under 
consideration and approved. __ 

It appeared from the proceedings, 


peare 

that the sum placed at the disposal of 

the directors last year, had been laid 
out 
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out in premiums for encouraging the 
improvement of waste lands—raising 
green crops—best managed farms— 
to ploughmen, for improvement in 
plouching and for meliorating the 
breed of black cattle, in a variety of 
districts of the country; the appro- 
priation of these several classes of 
premiums being regulated by the state 
of improvement of the respective dis- 
tricts. The secretary stated, that 
great attention had been paid by the 
conveners and members of the com- 
mittees in the country appointed for 
managing the cattle-shews and plough- 
ing competitions ; and, on motion, the 
thanks of the Society were voted to 
these gentlemen, for the attention 
given by them to these competitions ; 
and the premiums awarded, with the 
names of the successful competitors, 
were directed to be published in the 
newspapers in the usual manner. 

The Society being desirous of hav- 
ing ascertained by experiment, what 
quantity of the florin grass could be 
raised upon a given extent of ground, 
and the best mode of cultivating it, 
had advertised a premium for this pur- 
pose. Among the competitors were 
General Sir James Stewart of Colt- 
ness, Mr Trotter of Castlelaw, at 
Bush, Mr Lockhart of Carnwath, 
and Mr Baird of the Shotts-iron- 
works. The premium was adjudged 
to Mr Baird, who had raised above 
3000 stones tron, of this grass, per 
acre. honorary premium of the 
society’s gold medal, or a piece of 
plate, was also voted to Mrs ‘Trotter, 
for the very distinct account given 
by her of the mode of cultivation of 
this grass ; and the secretary was in- 
structed to communicate the thanks 
of the Society to Sir James Stewart 
and Mr Lockhart, for the attention 
given by them to the investigation re- 
commended by the Society. 

The importance of having a ma- 
chine constructed which might effec- 
tually answer the purpose of reaping 
grain, had long been in the view of 


the Society, and considerable sums ex- 
pended in encouraging attempts to 
accomplish it: among these a ma- 
chine, constructed by Mr Smith, ma- 
nager of the Deanston cotton-works, 
Perthshire, a model of which had been 
exhibited to the Society in 1813, par- 
ticularly attracted its attention. At 
last general meeting, upon a state- 
ment that Mr Smith, by his perseve- 
rance, had made such improvements 
upon his machine, as to render it 
quite eflicient for its purpose, the 
Society named a committee of its mem- 
bers, resident in that district of the 
country, to examine it in operation, 
and report to the Society. A report 
by the Earl of Moray, Sir John 
M‘Greggor Murray, convener of the 
committee, Mr Buchanan of Auch- 
leshie, and other members of the So- 
ciety, who had seen repeated trials of 
this machine, had been transmitted 
to the directors. This able and ac- 
curate report bore, that Mr Smith’s 
machine performed the operation of 
cutting and laying different kinds of 
grain in the most complete and satis- 
factory manner, both on level and, un- 
even ground; that in the operation 
there is no loss by-shake, and from 
the construction of the machine, while 
it cuts quite clean, it can, with the 
greatest facility, be regulated so as 
to cut lower or higher, as may be 
wished : the report also states, that 
it is supposed the machine may cut 
about an English acre in an hour.— 
As a farther testimony of the practi- 
cal utility of his reaping machine, Mr 
Smith had transmitted the certificates 
of a number of farmers, who had.seen 


it in operation last harvest. Upon — 


considering the proceedings of the So- 
ciety’s committee on machinery, and 
of the directors upon this. report. re- 
specting Mr Smith’s machine, and a 
model of a reaping machine, upon a 
principle similar to Mr Smith’s, con- 
structed by Mr Kerr, mathematical 
instrument-maker in Edinburgh; af- 


ter hearing Sir J. M‘Greggor Mur- 


ray, 
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vay, Mr Erskine of Marr, Mr H. 
Mackenzie, Mr Dickson of Culter, 
Mr Daizell, advocate, and Mr Haw- 


thorn of Garthland, the meeting, 
upon the motion of Sir G. 8. M‘XKen- 
zie, resolved to approve of the pro- 
ceedings of the committee on ma- 
chinery, as confirmed by the direc- 
tors, and, in terms thereof voted a 
piece of plate of fifty guineas value, 
with a suitable inscription, to Mr 
Smith, asa mark of the Society’s sense 
of the ‘benefit rendered by him to ag- 
riculture, in constructing an efficient 
machine for reaping grain, as certified 


so respectably to the Society; which 


the meeting would have been happy to 
have augmented, had the state and 
appropriation of the Society’s funds 
-admitted of it: a hope was at same 


stime expressed, that Mr Smith’s per- 


‘severance and successful exertions 
swould be more amply rewarded by the 
introduction of his machine into ge- 
neral use. ‘The Society at same time 
confirmed the resolution of the direc- 
tors, to award a sum of £.20 to Mr 
Kerr, on account_of his model of a 
reaping machine, and empowered the 
directors to apply a farther sum of 
£.20 towards defraying the expence 
of constructing an operating machine, 
upon the principles of that model, 
with such improvements as he may be 

able to make. 

A letter from Mr Baird, manager 
of the Shotts Iron-works, accompani- 
ed with.a set of milk dishes, (13 in 
number, of various sizes) invented by 
him some time ago, and now present- 
ed to the Society, were laid before the 
meeting. —T hese dishes are of cast- 
iron, with a coat of tin in the inside, 
From satisfactory information receiv- 
ed by the Society, there is every rea- 
son to think that they promise to be 
an improvement in the dairy depart- 
ment, and as.such, very deserving of 
the attention of the public. The 
meeting instructed the secretary to 
express its acknowledgments to Mr 
Baird for the commmnication. 
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The attention of the society was 
called in a particular manner by the 
secretary, to the state of the distille 
lawsin so faras respects the Highland 
district: and, upon his motion, the 
matter was referred to the directors 
and the committee on that business, | 
with a recommendation to attend to 
this object, and to take such mea- 
sures, and if necessary, make such 
applications in name of the Society, as 
may be judged proper and expedient. 

Sir G. Clerk stated the steps taken in 
last session of Parliament tor obtain- 
ing an equalization of weights and 
measures, and the communications he 
had since had upon the subjeet, and 
that there was every reason to hope, 
this important object, to which the 
Society had paid so much attention, 
would be attained in the course of the 
ensuing session. ‘The meeting, on the 
motion of Mr Tait, convener of the 
Society’s committee on that business, 
voted the thanks of the Society to Sir 
G. Clerk, for his perseverance and 
laudable exertions in the business, 
which the meeting requested he would 
continue until a law was obtained for 
an equalization of weights and mea- 
sures :—and, as connected with this 
subject, the Society, on the motion of 
Dr Hope, resolved to concur with the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, in pur- 
chasing the instrument invented by 
Mr Troughton, the celebrated artist 
of Lendon, for regulating and cor- 
recting any measure of length; and 
placed a sum at the disposal of the 
directors for that purpose. 

The meeting directed an essay by 
Mr Thomas Dallas, merchant in 
Edinburgh, on the purposes to which 
potatoes, penetrated by the frost, are 
applicable, to be published in the So- 
ciety’s transactions, (it appeared from 
experiments made by the author, that 
frosted potatoes might be applied-to 
several very useful,purposes;) and the 
Society’s report on parish or saving 
banks, was directed to be = 
jn the same manner. 
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A letter from Captain G. W. Man- 
by, accompanied with plans and en- 
gravings of his apparatus for rescuing 
persons from shipwreck, when driven 
on a lee-shore, was laid before the 
meeting. The Society was gratified 
to find, that this gentleman, to whom 
its gold medal had formerly been vo- 
ted, on exhibiting his experiments to 
the satisfaction of a committee of the 
Society, had since experienced the 
bounty of Parliament, and that, un- 
der the sanction of government, his 
plan was to be established along the 
coasts of England, which, it was hop- 
ed, might be extended to the coasts 
of Scotland also. The meeting in- 
structed the secretary to express its 
thanks to Captain Manby, for the 
communication-, and its warm appro- 
bation of his continued efforts in the 
cause of humanity. 

There was exhibited to the meet- 
ing a life-preserver bed, or mattress, 
inven ed by Messr: Jennings and 
Echauzier, of Gibraltar, communica- 
ted to the Society by Mr Reid, late 
s ipercargo of the ship Ceres of Liver- 
pool. The discovery of the means of 
rendering seamen’s bedding a com- 
plete life-preserver, 1 cases of ship- 
wreck, appears to be of very great 
importance; and, from the satisfac- 
tory testimonials in favour of this 
bed by many distinguished officers in 
the navy, while it is not mere expen- 
sive, and equally durable and conve- 
nient with that in common use, there 
Seems every reason to conclude, that 
it will, in many cases, effectually an- 


swer the humane purpose for which it 


i: intended. The bed, with relative 
description, were remitted to the di- 
rectors for farther consideration, and 
thanks voted to Mr Reid for the 
communication, 

Mr Mackenzie, chairman of the 
committee on Celtic literature and 
antiquities, stated, the progress made 
under the superintendence of that 
committee, in the compilation of a 


Scoto-Gaclic. dictionary, upon the 


plan formerly fixed by the committee, 
and approved by the Society; and 
mentioned, that specimens of the 
work, by the Rev. Dr M‘Leod of 
Kilmarnock, and Mr Ewan M‘Lach- 
lan of Old-Aberdeen, who were em- 
ployed in the compilation, had been 
received by the committee, along with 
a particular report of progress, by Dr 
M:Leod, who had been entrusted with 
the chief conduct of the work. The 
meeting continued the committee, and 
approved of the steps taken in the 
business. 

The Society having, at last general 
meeting, voted a sum to enable Mr 
Alexander Campbell to collect such 
poetry and musical pieces of merit in 
the Highlands as have not hither- 
to been published, which he has it in 
view to publish, in a work entituled 
“ Albyns Anthology ;” a report of Mr 
Campbell’s Tour last season through 
the Highlands and [slands, with spe- 
cimens 0 his collection, which had 
been submitted to a committee of the 
Society, was laid before the meeting 5 
of which, on the motion of the Hon. 
Baron Norton, an abstract was read, 
and approved by the Society. The 
meeting, farther, upon the report of a 
committee, who had examined the 
manuscript of a collection of ‘musical 
airs, peculiar to the Highlands, col- 
lected by Captain Fraser of Knocky, 
Inverness-shire, and set to music by 
himself, agreed to subscribe liberally 
toward. their ; ublication. 

Mr Linning of Colzium, after an 
animated preliminary address, submit- 
ted the following motion to the Socic- 
ty, which, having been seconded by 
the Lord Chief Baron, in an elegant 
and impressive speech, was unanimous- 
ly adopted :— That the Society refer 
to the consideration of the directors 
the propriety of adopting such mea- 
sures, in conjunction with other pub- 
lic bodies, a8 may be deemed most pra- 
dent and advisable, for obtaining for 
the metropolis of Scotland a pillar, tri- 
umphal arch, or some such cao 
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ral monument, to be erected like that 
of London, at the expence of the united 
empire, in honour of the splendid vic- 
tory at Waterloo, and to the memory 
of the gallant officers and men who 
fell on the ever-memorable 16th and 
isth of June 1815,—whose names, 
and the regiments to which they be- 
longed, it is proposed, shall be engra- 
ven or written on some durable mate- 
rial, and affixed to, or placed in the 
pillar, or triumphal arch, so to be 
erected, in order that Scotsmen may 
be gratified with the contemplation of 
some striking emblem of their coun- 
try’s prowess and glory, and may 
read, on this hallowed record, the 
names of those friends, comrades, and 
countrymen, wha, by their heroism, 
maiitained the martial fame of their 

ottish ancestors—by their arm con- 
tributed to the overthrow of despotism, 
and with their blood sealed the peace 
of the world; thereby meriting the 
indelible gratitude of their country, 
and parchasing for themselves immor- 


tal renown.”’ 


The meeting having, on motion 
from the secretary, proceeded to the 
election of president, vice-presidents, 
and other officers of the Society, for 
the current year, and changes in the 
direction, in terms of the regulations, 
the following noblemen and gentlemen 
were chosen, viz. 


His Grace the Duke of Buccleuch and 
Queensberry, re-elected President. 


Lothian 
Rt. Hon. the Earlof Wemyss | __ Vice- 
and March Presidents. 


Right Hon. Earl Gower 
Rt. Hon. Arch. Lord Douglas - 


Gilbert Innes, Esq. of Stow, Treasurer 

R. M‘Donald, Esq. of Staffa, Secretary 

Robert Wilson, Esq. Accountant in Edin- 
burgh, Auditor of Accounts 

Mr Lewis Gordon, Deputy-Secretary and 
Collector 

Mr Charles Gordon, Assistant ditto ditto 

Rev. Dr George Baird, Principal of the Uni-« 
versity of Edinburgh, Chaplain 

Mr James Mackay, Jeweiler and Medalist 
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Ordinary Directors. 
(According to Seniority.) 


John Dickson, Esq. of Culter 

John Anstruther, Esq. of Ardett, Sheriff- 
depute of Fifeshire 

James Fergusson, Esq. of Crosshill 

Alexander Young, Esq. of Harburn 

John Gordon, Esq. W.S. 

Norman Hill, Esq. of Brownhills 

John Borthwick, Esq. younger of Crookston 

William Boswell, Esq. Sheriff-Depute of 
Berwickshire 

Henry M‘Kenzie, Esq. Comptroller of Taxes 

Vans Hawthorn, Esq. of Garthland 

Sir Patrick Walker, Knt. 

William Molle, Esq. of Mains 

K. Williamson Burnet, Esq of Monboddo 

William M‘Donald, Esq. of St Martins 

Sir Alexander Gordon, of Culvennan, Knt. 

C. G. S Monteith, Esq. of Closeburn 

James Trail, Esq. of Hobbister, Sheriff-de- 
pute of Caithness 

Rear-Admiral Fraser 

H. H. Drummond, Esq. younger of Blair- 
Drummond 


H. M‘Donald Buchanan, Esq. of Rose 


Henry Jardine, Esq. Depute King’s Remem- 
brancer, in Exchequer 

Thomas M‘Kenzie, Esq. younger of Apple- 
cross 

John Tait, Esq. Writer to the Signet 

James Dennistoun, Esq. of Colgrain 

Walter Scott, Esq. of Abbotsford 

Adam Duff, Esq. Sheriff-depute of Forfar- 
shire 

William Horne, Esq. noe of Had- 
dingtonshire 

William Kerr, Esq. Secretary General Post 
Office 

William Campbell, Esq. W. S. 

Michael Linning, Esq. of Colzium. 


Extraordinary Directors. 


His Grace the Duke of Argyll 

Right Hon. Lord James Murray 

Right Hon. Lord Viscount Melville 

Right Hon. the Lord Advocate of Scotland 
Hon. Lord Bannatyne ¢ 

Sir William Forbes of Pitsligo, Bart. 

Sir George Clerk of Pennycuick, Bart. M.P. 
Charles Forbes, Esq. M.P. 

Alexander Boswell, Esq. of Auchinleck 
Alexander Keith, Esq. of Ravelstone. 


Several matters having been refer- 
red to the directors, and among them 
a communication from Sir G. Mac- 
kenzie, Bart. with an account of an 
extensive improvement by Dr Wish- 

art in the valley of Strathpeffer, 
Ross-shire, and an improved calen- 
der, 
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der, for the pressure of silk, woollen, voted to the Farl of Wemyss, for his’ 
and other stufls, constructed by Mr conduct in the chair, and his uniform 
Graham Dalyell ; the thanks of the attention to the business and interests 
society were, with much approbation, of the institution. 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 
Extracted from the Register kept at Kinfanns Castle, N. Britain. 
Supposed Lat. 56° 2 34/.—Above the Sea 129 feet. 


Morn. 8 o’clock. |} Even. 10 o’clock. || Depth | N° of days. 
1815. Mean hetgiit of \| Mean height of \jof Rain 


=| 

Barom. | Ther. |} Barom.| Ther. 

January. || 29°74 | 32°58 }} 29°73 | 31°87 Too) 9 | 22 
February. || 29°47 | 40-00 |} 29°49 | 40-07 1:50} 15 | 13 
March. 29°36 | 39°96 }} 29.58 | 39°61 1°50} 18 13 
April. 29°7 43°40 || 29°79 | 43°13 1:04 5 25 
|May. 29°68 | || 29°70 | 49°64 9:29! 15 16 
June. 2968 | 55:13 |} 29°68 | 53°43 8 292 
July. 29°85 | 57°61 29:85 | 55-61 1°80} 11 20 


August. || 29°62 | 56°83 || 29°61 | 55°51 1:52) 8 | 23 
September.|} 29°70 | 52°60 || 29°69 | 53-00 1°69} 13 17 


October. 29:62 | 47°41 || 29°59 | 47-90 2°42) 15 16 
November+| 29:79 | 36°60 |] 29°82 | 37°23 1:25, 6 24 
December-| 29°55 | 33°00 || 29°56 | 33°00 1:35] 9 92 


Average of | 29°6525)45° 29°6575) 45-00 18°00} 132 233 


the year. 


ANNUAL RESULTS. 


MORNING, 
BAROMETER. THERMOMETER. 
OBSERVATIONS. WIND. 3 WIND. 
Highest, 26th Nov., 8S. E. 80°55 ; 13th July, 8. 


Lowest, 13th March, W. 28°55. 7th Dec. 7” 
EVENING. 

Highest, 25th Nov. N. W. 50°55 12th July, S. 

Lowest, 28th Dec. N. W. 28°60 3 19th Dec. N. W....scccccccoceeeel 4° 


WEATHER. DAYS. $ WIND. TIMES. 


air re $ N. & N. 9 
Rain or Snow Oe 3 E. S. 

3 5 W. & N. 


365 
Extreme cold and heat, by Six’s Thermometer, 
Coldest, 28d Dec.... Wind South ...12° 
‘Hottest, 29th Jurie.......8. 
Mean of the year 
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Result of three Rain Gages. 


Al 
In: 100 


N° above the Sea 600 feet, 45°70 


Mean of the three Gages,.ceccocecseeccssenecvessesevervecssecenes 29°30 


A Journey into the Interior of NEw 
South Wa tes, across the Blue 
Mountains —performed by his Ex- 

cellency Colonel MacQuaRRIE, Go- 
vernor of the Settlement. From 

. an Official Account, dated Sydney, 
June 10, 1815. 


HE Governor desires to commu- 
nicate, for the information of the 
public, the result of his late Tour 
over the Western or Blue Mountains,. 
@ndertaken for the purpose of being 
enabled personally to appreciate the 
importance of the tract of country 
lying westward of them; which had 
been explored in the latter end of the 
- 1813, and. beginning of 1814, 
y Mr George William Evans, De- 
puty-Surveyor of Lands. 

To those who know how very li- 
mited a tract of country has been hi- 
therto occupied by the colonists of 
New South Wales, extending along 
the eastern coast to the, north and 
south of Port Jackson only 80 miles, 


» and westward abeut 40 miles, to the 


foot of that chain of mountains in the 
interior which forms its western boun- 
_ dary, it must be a subject of astonish- 
> ment and regret, that amongst so lar 
_ a population, no one appeared within 
the first 25 years of the establishment 
of this settlement possessed of suffi- 
cient energy of mind to induce him 
fully to explore a passage over these 
mountains ; but when it is considered, 
that for the greater part of that time 


) even this circumscribed portion of 


country afforded sufficient produce for 


| the wants of the people, whilst, on the 
other hand, the whole surface of the 


| country beyond those limits was a 
January 1816. 


6 


thick and, in many places, nearly an 
impenetrable forest, the surprise at 
the want of effort to surmount such 
ditliculties must abate very consider- 
ably. 

The records of the colony only af- 
ford two instances of any bold attempt 
having been made to discover the 
country to the westward of the Blue 
Mountains. ‘The first was by Mr Bass, 
and the other by Mr Caley, and both 
ended in disappointment—a cireum- 
stance which will not be much won- 
dered at by those who have lately 
crossed those mountains, 

To Gregory Biaxland and William 
Wentworth, Esqrs. and Lieut, Law- 
son, of the Royal Veteran Company, 
the merit is due of having, with ex- 
traordinary patience and much fatigue, 
effected the first passage over the most 
rugged and difficult part of the Blue 
Mountains. 

The Governor being strongly im- 
pressed with the importance of the ob- 
ject, had, early after his arrival in 
this colony, formed the resolution of 
encouraging the attempt to find a 
passage to the western country, and 
willingly availed himself oi the ftaci- 
lities which the discoveries of these 
three gentlemen aflorded him. Ac- 
cordingly, on the 20th of Nov. 1813, 
he entrusted the accomplishment of 
this object to Mr George William 
Evans, Deputy-Surveyor of Lands, 
the result of whose journey wus laid 
before the public, through the mediam 
of the Sydney Gazette, on the 12th of 
February, 1814. 

_ The favourable account given by 
Mr Evans of the country he had ex- 
plored, induced the Governor to cause 

a road 
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a road to be constructed for the pass- 
age and conveyance of cattle aud pro- 


visions to the interior; and men of © 


good character, from amongst a num- 
ber of convicts who had volunteered 
their services, were selected to per- 
form this arduous work, on condition 
of being fed and clothed during the 
continuance of their labour, and being 
granted emancipations, as their final 
reward, on the completion of the work. 
_ The direction and supermtendance 
of this great work was entrusted to 
William Cox, Esq. the Chief-Magis- 
trate at Windsor; and, to the asto- 
nishment of every one who knows 
what was to be encountered, and sees 
what has been done, he effected its 
completion in six months from the 
time of its commencement, happily 
without the loss of a man, or any se- 
rious accident. ‘The Governor is at 
a loss to appreciate fully the services 
rendered by Mr Cox to this colony, 
in the execution of this arduous work, 
which promises to be of the greatest 
public utility, by opening a new source 
of wealth to the industrious and enter- 

rizing. When it is considered that 

Ir Cox voluntarily ‘relinquished the 
comforts of his own house, and the 
society of his numerous family, and 
exposed himself to much personal fa- 
tigue, with only such temporary cover- 
ing as a bark but could afford from 
the inclemency of the season, it is dif- 
ficult to express the sentiments of ap- 
probation to which such privations 
and services are entitled. 

Mr Cox having reported the road 
as completed on the 21st of January, 
the Governor, accompanied by Mrs 
Macquarrie, and that gentleman, com- 
menced his tour on the 25th of April 
last, over the Blue Mountains, and 
was jomed by Sir John Jamieson at 
the Nepean, who accompanied him 
during the entire tour. The following 
gentlemen composed the Governor’s 
suite : = Mr Campbell, Secretary ; 
Captain Antill, Major of Brigade ; 
Lieut. Watts, Aide-de-Camp; Mr 
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Redfern, Assistant Surgeon ; Mr Ox- 
ley, Surveyor General; Mr Meehan, 
Deputy Surveyor General; Mr Lewin, 
Painter .and Naturalist; and Mr G. 
W. Evans, Deputy Surveyor of Lands, 
who had been sent forward for the 
purpose of making farther discoveries, 
and rejoined the party on the day of 
arrival at Bathurst Plains. 

The commencement of the ascent. 
from Emu Plains to the first depot, 
and thence to a resting-place, now 
called Spring Wood, distant 12 miles 
from Emu Ford, was through a very 
handsome open forest of lofty trees, 
and much more practicable and easy 
than was expected, The facility of 
the ascent for this distance excited 
surprise, and is certainly not well cal- 
culated to give the traveller a just 
idea of the difficulties he has after- 
wards to encounter. At a further 
distance of four miles a sudden change 
is perceived in the appearance of the 
timber and the quality of the soil, the 
former becoming stunted, and the lat- 
ter barren and rocky. At this place 
the fatigues of the journey may be 
said to commence. Here the country 
became altogether mountainous, and 
extremely rugged. Near to the 18th 
mile mark (it is to be observed, that 
the measure commences from Emu 
Ford) a pile of stones attracted atten- 
tion. It is close to the line of road, 
on the top of a rugged and abrupt as- 
cent, and is supposed to have been 
placed there by Mr Caley, as the 
extreme limit of his tour. Hence the 


Governor gave that part of the moun- 


tain the name of Caley’s Repulse.— 
To have penetrated even so far was, at 
that time, an effort of no small diffi- 


culty. From henceforward to the 26th 


mile, is a succession of steep and rug- 
ged hills, some of which are so abrupt 
as almost todenva passage altogether 5 
but at this place a considerably exten- 
sive plain is arrived at, which consti- 


tutes the summit of the western moun- ° 


tains ; and from thence a most exten- 


sive and beautiful prospect — 
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itself on all sides to the eye. The 
town of Windsor, the river Hawkes- 
bury, Prospect-Hill, and other objects 
within that part of the colony now in- 
habited, of equal interest, are distinct- 
ly seen from hence. The majestic 
, grandeur of the situation, combined 
7 with the various ebjects to be seen 
from this place, induced the Governor 
to give it the appellation of the King’s 
Table Land. On the 5. W. side of 
the King’s Table Land the mountain 
terminates in abrupt precipices, of im- 
mense depth, at the bottom of which 
is seen a glen, as romantically beauti- 
a ful as can be imagined, bounded on 
the further side by mountains of great 
) magnitude, terminating equally abrupt- 
dy as the others, and the whole thickly 
covered with timber. The length of 
this picturesque and remarkable tract of 
eountry is about 24 miles, to which the 
Governor gave the name of the Prince 

Regent’s Glen. Proceeding hence to 

_ the 33d mile, on the top of a hill, an 
opening presents itself on the W. 
side of the Prince Regent’s Glen, from 
a view is obtained particular- 
ly beautiful and grand—mountains ri- 
© sing beyond mountains, with stupen- 
® dous masses of rock in the fore-ground, 
See here strike the eye with admiration 
= and astonishment. The circular form 
We in which the whole is so wonderfully 
le «disposed, induced the Governor to 

> give the name of Pitt’s Amphitheatre 
= 6(in honour of the late Right Hon. 
' William Pitt) to this offset or branch 

® from the Prince Regent’s Glen.— 
» The road continues from hence for 
the space of 17 miles on the ridge of 
_ the mountain which forms one side of 
» the Prince Regent’s Glen, and there 
_ it suddenly terminates in nearly a per- 
pendicular precipice of 676 feet high, 
as ascertained by measurement. ‘The 
_ road constructed by Mr Cox down 
» this rugged and tremendous descent, 
} through all its windings, is no less 
than three-fourths of a mile in length, 
and has been executed with such skill 
| and stability, as reflects much credit 


~ 
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on him. The labour here undergone, 
and the difficulties surmounted, can 
only be appreciated by those who 
view this scene. In order to perpe- 
tuate the memory of Mr Cox’s servi- 


ces, the Governor deemed it a tribute 


justly due to him, to give his name 
to this grand and extraordinary pass, 
and he accordingly called it Cox’s 
Pass. Having descended into the 
valley at the bottom of this pass, the 
retrospective view of the overhanging 
mountain is magnificently grand.— 
Although the present pass is the only 
practicable point yet discovered for 
descending by, yet the mountain is 
much higher than those on either side 
of it, from whence it is distinguished 
at a considerable distance, when ap- 
proaching it from the interior, and in 
this point of view it has the appear- 
ance of a very high distinct hill, al- 
though it is in fact only the abrupt 
termination of a ridge. ‘The Gover- 
nor gave the name of Mount York to 
this termination of the ridge, in honour 
of his Royal Highness the Duke of 
York. 

On descending Cox’s Pass the Go- 
vernor was much gratified by the ap- 
pearance of good pasture land and 
soil fit for cultivation, which was the 
first he had met with since the com- 
mencement of his tour. The valley at 
the base of Mount York he called the 
Vale of Clwyd, in consequence of the 
strong resemblance it bore to the vale 
of that name in North Wales. ‘The 
grass in this vale is of a good quality, 
and very abundant, and a rivulet of 
fine water runs along it from the east- 
ward, which unites itself at the west- 
ern extremity of the vale with another 
rivulet containing still more water.— 
The junction of these two streams 
forms a very handsome river, now 
called by the Governor Cox’s River, 
which takes its course, as has heen 
since ascertained, through the Prince 
Regent’s Glen, and empties itself into 
the river Nepean; and it is conjec- 
tured, from the nature of the ewes 
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through which it passes, that it must 
be one of che principal causes of the 
floods which have been occasionally felt 
on the low banks of the river Hawkes- 
bury, into which the Nepean dischar- 
ges itself. ‘The Vale of Clwyd, from 
the base of Mount York, extends six 
miles in a westerly direction, and has 
its termination at Cox’s River. West- 
ward of this river the country again 
becomes hilly, but is generally open 
forest land, and very good pasturage, 

‘three miles to the westward of the 
Vale of Clwyd, Messrs. Blaxland, 
Wentworth, and Lawson, had former- 
ly terminated their excursion; and 
when the various ‘difficulties are con- 
sidered which they had to contend 
with, especiaily until they had eflect- 
ed the descent from Mount York, to 
which place they were obliged to pass 
through a thick bush-wood, where 
_ they were under the necessity of cut- 
ting a passage for their baggage hor- 
ses, the severity of which labour bad 
seriously affected their healths, their 


patient endurance of such fatigue can-— 


not fail to excite much surprise and 
admiration. In commemoration of 
their merits, three beautiful high hills 
Jowing each other at the end of their 
tour at this place, have received their 
names in the following order, viz.— 
Mount Blaxland, Wentworth’s Sugar 
Loaf, and Lawson’s Sugar Loaf.—- 
A range of very lofty hills and narrow 
vallies alternately form the tract of 
country from Cox’s River, for a dis- 
tance of 16 miles, until the Fish Ri- 
ver is arrived at; -and the stage be- 
tween these rivers is consequently 
very severe and oppressive on the cat- 
tle. To this range the Governor gave 
the name of Clarence Hilly Range. 
Proceeding from the Fish River, 

and at a short distance from it, a very 
singular and beautiful mountain at- 
tracts the attention, its summit be- 
ing’crowned with a large and very 
extraordmary - looking rock, nearly 
circular in form, which gives to the 


whole 


Rhole very much the appearance of rich tract of lowlands; which 


a hill fort, such as are frequent™in 
India. To this lofty hill Mr Evans, 
who was the first European discover- 
er, gave the name of Mount’ Evans, 


. Passing on from "hence ithe country 


continues hilly, but affords good oe 
turage, ually improving Z 
mouth Valley, which is distant from 
the pass of the Fish River eight miles. 
The land here is level, and the first 
met with unencumbered with timber. 
It is not of very considerable extent, 
but abounds with a great variety of 
herbs and plants, such as would: pro- 
bably highly interest and gratify the 
scientific botanist. This beautiful 
little valley runs «north-west 
south-east between hills of easy as- 
cent, thinly covered with timber.— 
Leaving Sidmouth Valley, the coan- 
‘try becomes again hilly, and in other 
respects resembles very much the 
country to the eastward of the valley 
for some miles. Having reached 
Campbell River, distant 13 miles 
from Sidmouth Valley, the Governor 
was highly gratified by the appear- 
ance of the country, “which there be- 
gan to exhibit-an open and extensive 
view of gently-rising grounds and fer- 
tile plains. Judging from the height 
of the banks, and-its general width, 
the Campbell River must be, on some 
occasions, of very considerable mag- 
nitude; but the extraordinary. drought 
which has apparently prevailed on the 
western side of the mountains, equal- 
ly as throughout this colony for the 
last three years, has reduced this ri- 
ver so much, that it may be more pro- 
perly called a chain of pools: than a 
running stream at the present time. 
In the reaches or pools of the Camp- 
bell River the very curious animal 
called the Paradox, or Water: Mole, 
is seen in great numbers. ‘The’ soil 


-on both banks is uncommonly rich, 


and the. grass is consequently juxuri- 
ant. ‘Two miles to i southward: of 
the ‘line of road which crosses: the 
Campbell River, there very fine 
bh 

been 
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oe tile plains on its banks, the one called 
O'Connell Plains, and-the other Mac- 


been’ named Mitchell Plains, Flax 
was found here growing in consider- 
able quantities. The Fish River, 


which forms a junction with the - 


Campbell River a few miles to the 
northward of the road and bridge 
over the latter, has also two very fer- 


quarrie ‘Plains, both of considerable 
extent, and very capable of yielding 
all the necessaries of life. | 

At the distance of seven miles from 
the bridge over the Campbell River, 
Bathurst Plains open to’ the view, 
_ presenting a rich tract of champaign 
country of eleven miles in length, 
bounded on both sides by gently ri- 
sing and ve 
he Macquarrie River, 
/ which is constituted by the junction 


of the Fish and Campbell River, 
takes a winding course through the 
Plains, which can be easily 


traced 
| from the high lands adjoining, by the 
i rticular verdure of the trees en its 

‘banky which are likewise the only 
trees throughout the extent of the 
plains. The level and clean surface 
of these plains gives them -at first 
view very much the appearance of 

‘Jands in a state of cultivation. 

It is impossible to. behold. this 
grand scene without a feeling of ad- 
miration and surprise, whilst the si- 
tence and solitude which reign in a 
space of such extent and beauty as 
seems designed by nature for the oc- 
cupancy and comfort of man, create 
a degree of melancholy -in the. mind 
which may be more easily imagined 
than described. 

The Governor and suite arrived at 
these Plains on Thursday the 4th of 
May, and encamped on the southeti 

or left bank of the Macquarrie,River 

—the'situation being selected in cqn- 
sequence of its commanding a beauti- 
ful and extensive prospect for many 
miles in every direction: around: it.— 


Pi At this place the Governor remained. 
for. a week, which: time he occupied 


beautiful Inils, thin- 


ourney into the‘Taterion of New South Wales. 


in making excursions in different 
directions through the adjommg 


country, on both sides of the river. - 
On Sunday, the 7th of May, the 
Governor fixed on a-site suitable for 
the erection of a town at some future 
gered to which he gave the name of 

athurst, in honour of the present 
Secretary of State for the Colonies.— 
The situation of Bathurst is elevated 
sufficiently beyond the reach of any 
floods which may occur, and is at the 
same time so near to the river on its 
south bank as to derive all the ad- 


vantages of its clear and beautiful 


stream. ‘The mechanics and settlers, 
of whatever description, who may be 
hereafter permitted to form .perma- 
nent residences to themselves at this 
place, will have the highly-important 
advantages of a rich and fertile soil, 
with a beautiful river flowing through 
it, for all the uses of man. The 
Governor must however add, that the 
hopes which. were once so sanguinely 
entertained -of this river becoming | 
navigable to the Western Sea hav 
ended in disappointment. | 
During the week that the Governor 


‘remained at Bathurst he made daily 


excursions in various directions ; one 
of these extended 22 miles in a south-. 
west direction, and on that occasion, 
as well as on all the others, he found 
the country composed chiefly of val- 
lies and plains, separated occasion- 
ally by ranges of low hills; the soil 
throughout being generally fertile, and 
well circumstanced for the purpose of 
agriculture or grazing. 

- The Governor here feels muck 
pleasure in being enabled to commu- 
nicate to the public, that the favour- 
able réports which he had received of 
the country to the west of the Biue 
Mountains have not been by any 
means exaggerated. ‘The difficulties 
which present themselves in the jour- 
ney from hence are certainly great 
and inevitable; but those persons 
who may be inclined to become per- 
manent settlers: there, _ will 
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bly content themselves with visiting 
this part of the colony but rarely, and 
of course will have them seldom to en- 
counter. Plenty of water, and a suf- 
ficiency of grass, are to be found in 
the mountains for the support of such 
cattle as may be sent over them 5 and 
the tracts of fertile soil and rich pas- 
turage which the new country affords, 
are fully extensive enough for any 
increase of population and stock 
which can possibly take place for 
many years. 

Within a distance of ten miles from 


the site of Bathurst there is not less 


than 50,000 acres of land clear of 
timber, and fully one half of that may 
be considered excellent soil, well 
calculated for cultivation. It is a 
matter of regret, that in proportion as 
the soil improves, the timber dege- 
nerates; and itis to be remarked, that 
every where to the westward of the 
mountains it is much inferior both in 
size and quality to that within the 
presept colony there is, however, a 
sufliciency of timber of tolerable qua- 
lity within the district around Ba- 
thurst for the purposes of house-build- 
ing and husbandry. 

The Governor has here to lament, 
that neither coals nor lime-stone have 
been yet discovered in the western 
country—articles in themselves of so 
much jmportance, that the want of 
them must be severely felt whenever 
that country shall be settled. 

Having enumerated the principal 
and most important features of this 
new country, the Governor has now 
to notice some of its live productions, 
All around Bathurst abounds in a va- 
riety of game; and the two principal 
rivers contain a great quantity of fish, 
but all of one denomination, resem- 
bling the perch in appearance, and of 
a delicate and fine flavour, not unlike 
that ofa rock cod. This fish grows 
to a large size, and is very voracious, 
Several of them were caught during 
the Governor's stay at Bathurst, and 


at the halting-place on the Fish Ri- 


— 


ver. One of those caught weighed 
17 ib. and the people stationed at 
Bathurst stated that they had caught 
some weighing 25 1b. 

The field game are the kangaroos, 
emus, black swans, wild geese, wild 
turkies, bustards, ducks of various 
kinds, quail, bronze, and other pi- 
geons, &c. &c. The water mole, or 
paradox, also abounds in all the rivers 
and ponds. 

The ‘site designed for the town of 
Bathurst, by observation taken at the 
Flag Stail, which was erected on the 
day of Bathurst receiving that name, 
is situated in latitude $3° 24’ 30/ 
south, and in longitude 149° 37/ 45/7 
east of Greenwich, being also 27% 
miles north of Government House, 
in Sydney, and,945 west of it, bear- 
ing west 20° 30/ north, 83 geogra- 
phic miles, or 95% statute miles; 
the measured road distance from Syd- 
ney to Bathurst being 140 English 
miles, 

The road constructed by Mr Cox, 
and the party under him, commences 
at Emu Ford, on the left bank of the 
river Nepean, and is thence carried 
101% miles to the Flag Staff at Ba- 
thurst. ‘This road has been carefully 
measured, and each mile regularly 
marked on the trees growing on the 
left side of the road proceeding to- 
wards Bathurst. 

The Governor in his tour made the 
following stages, in which he was prin- 
cipally regulated by the consideration 
of having a good pasturage for the 
cattle, and plenty of water:— 

miles, 

Ist stage—Spring Wood, dis- ~ 
tant from Emu Ford......es000.. 12 

2d ditto—Jamieson’s Valley, 
or second depét, distant from 

3d ditto—Blackheath, distant 
from 41 
4th ditto—Cox’s River, distant 
from 56 
Sth ditto—The Fish River, 
distant from 73 
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miles. 
6th stage——Sidmouth Valley, 
distant from 80 
7th ditto-—Campbell River, 
distant from D1 
Sth ditto~—Bathurst, distant 
From ditto... 


At all of which places the traveller 


may assure himself of good grass, 
and water in abundance. 

On Thursday, the 11th of May, 
the Governor and suite set out from 
Bathurst on their return, and ar- 
rived at Sydney on Friday, the 19th 
ult. 

The Governor deems it expedient 


. here to notify to the public, that he 
' does not mean to make any grants of 


land to the westward of the Blue 


~ Mountains until he shall receive the 
commands of his Majesty’s Ministers 


on that subject, and in reply to the re- 


_ port he is now about to make them 


upon it. 
In the mean time, such Gentlemen, 


_ or other respectable free persons as 


may wish to visit this new country, 
will be permitted to do so on making 
a written application to the Governor 
to that effect, who will order them 
to be furnished with written passes, 
It is at the same time strictly ordered 
and directed, that no person, whether 
civil or military, shall attempt to tra- 
vel over the Blue Mountains without 
having previously applied for and ob- 
tained petmission, in the above pre- 
scribed form. The military guard 
stationed at the first depot on the 
mountains will receive full instrue- 
tions to prevent the progress of any 
persons who shall not have obtained 
regular passes. ‘The necessity for 
the establishing and strictly enforcing 
this regulation is too obvious to every 
one who will reflect on it to require 
any explanation here. 

The Governor cannot conclude this 


account of his tour without offering 


his best acknowledgments to William 
Cox, Esq. for the important service 
he has rendered to the colony in so 
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47 
short period of time, by opening a 
passaye to the new-discovered coun- 
try, and at the same time assuring 
him, that he shall have great pleasure 
in recommending his meritorious ser- 
vices on this oceasion to the favour- 
able consideration of his Majesty’s 
Ministers. 


ScotTisu REvIEw. 


The Wanderer in Norway, with other 
Poems: by Tuomas Brown, M.D. - 
Professor of Meral Philosophy in 
the University of EninpurGH.— 
Small 8vo. 


HE talents and habits which lead 
to a successful analysis of the fa- 
culties of the human mind, rank, per- 
haps, among those which enter most 
rarely into combination with poetical 
genius. The mind, therefore, must 
be of no common power which can 
burst the barrier that separates these 
two departments, and unite excellen- 
cies that Nature seemed to have se- 
patated. high eminence of the 
present author in the former line of 
pursuit, has been long indisputed ;— 
and it is now, we think, admitted, by 
all the higher class of critics, that his 
poems display a genius not surpassed, 
perhaps, by any even in this very 
poetical age ; though an infusion de- 
rived from the other source, may, in 
the eyes of common readers, have 
thrown a certain veil over their beau- 
ties. 
The object of the present poem is 
to paint the feelings and emotions, 
which, in a situation of peculiar dis- 
tress, must have agitated the breast 
of a celebrated, and, in many respects, 
interesting, though erring, female— 
the author of the Rights of Woman. 
They represent her when, deserted by 
her lover, she made that sad pilgrim- 
age through Norway, which is de- 
scribed in her own Letters with ex- 
traordinary feeling and eloquence.— 
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The genius and the misfortunes of the 
object, joined to the congenial gran- 
deur and wildness of the scenery in 
which she gives vent to her sor- 
rows, afford scope, certainly, for in- 


teresting delineation. At the same— 


time, the plan lies under some disad- 
vantages, which make us somewhat 
doubt the felicity of the choice. The 
suilering here painted, is the conse- 
quence of a deliberate error from the 
paths of virtue!: to excite, therefore, a 
high interestin favour of such a person 
would be productive of eflects which 
the correct moral taste of the writer 
leads him anxiously to avoid. But 
the interest of the poem deeply depends 
on that which is felt for its heroine— 
there thus arises an opposition of ob- 
jects and elects, which, though soft- 
ened as successfully as possible, could 
not be wholly overcome. Perhaps, 
therefore, it had been better to make 
the real circumstances the basis of an 
ideal situation, from which every thin 
that injured the poetical effect of the 
representation might have been ex- 
cluded. But the grand interest of 
the poem must undoubtedly depend 
upon the details, which certainly dis- 
play extraordinary beauty. The wild 
and strange grandeur of the scenery, 
with the congenial wildness of passion 
and woe in the breast of her by whom 
it is contemplated, are pourtrayed 
with the hand of a master. 

The following description of the 
approach to the coast of Norway is 
very striking : 

* Ye shoreless cliffs, that, by the ceaseless 

wave, 
Dash’d as ye tower from Ocean’s deepest 
cave, 
Give crowding navies at your side to steer, 
Yet seem to say,—No footstep enters here ! 
With heart which anguish crushes, not be- 
numbs, 


To your wild world a lonely Wanderer 
comes. 


©! in your dreariest wastes, where every 
breath 

Thrills like a murmur of despair or death,. 

Where even the shade lowers motionless, 
the gloom 


Of waveless rocks oer vallies without bloom, 


a 
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From circling hill to hill, tho’ many a woe 

Pine in the half-imprison’d huts below, - 

Not all who sorrow in those homes apart 

Can reach the anguish of one wretched 
heart ; 

The gather’d griefs your rugged desarts bear 

Light to her pang,—-who comes to wander 
there. 


The poet then passes, by a sudden 
and very happy transition, to the voy- 
age to Lisbon, undertaken with a dy- 
ing friend; a scene of Mary’s life 
which may be contemplated with un- 
mixed interest. 


‘She comes—Ah! not as once, when 
Ocean bore 
That lovely Wanderer to a softer shore; 
When Tagus spread, her distant gaze to fill, 
His glittering hamlets, white on every hill, 
From summit-cresting convents tinkling 
clear 


_ Flung sounds, of museful meaning, on her 


ear, 

And hail’d her to his odour-wafting glades, 

Of dazzling blossems, and of duskiest shades. 

Yet went she not, at Pleasure’s voice, to try 

The breathing joyance of a southern sky,— 

Where almonds scent the gale, to pause or 
rove 

In darker coolness of the olive grove, 

Or, sudden, like some dream of youthful 
hope, 

Hear the blythe vintage laugh from slope 
to slepe, 

Or gaily languid, list, at sultry hours, 

The songand light guittar, in orange bowers. 

Even then by sorrow led, she cross’d the 
deep, 

To gaze on feverish smiles, and fear to 
weep,— 

At one sad couch to take her wakeful stand, 

Feel the last pressure of one dewy hand, 

Hear life’s last mumur as it sigh’d—and 
then, 

Watch for that breath which ne’er shall 
throb again. ; 


Her cares are in vain, and the 
poet has to paint her emotions at the 
death of her friend in the following 


very beautiful lines : 


* When the slow clod no more was heard to 
fall, 

And the long grassy mantle cover’d all, 

Tho’, sinking on the dim-seen turf, she cast 

One long embrace—another—and a last— 

And stoop’d yet once again—and wildly 
gaz‘d 

Heaven glitter’d o'er her, as her eye she 
tais'd: 


Sweet 
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Sweet shone it, like the home of deathless 
love 3 
And every star, that sparkled bright above, 
Like seraph voices of a purer sphere, 
Seem’d calm to say—Thy Frances waits 
- thee here.’ 


The picture of the transition from 
the winter to the summer of Norway 
is original, and very striking. 


‘ Land of wild beauty ! when the heart is 

free, 

And the glad eyes can gaze on all they see, 

Where shall the summer guest, who Na- 
ture hails, 

Find lovelier home, O Norway! than thy 
vales ? 

Of other seasons boastful climes may sing,— 

Gay Springs, and Winters that scarce frown 
to Spring. 

And Autumns, that, wherever glance can 
rise, 

Bloom fair with fruitage of a thousand dies ! 

But not for them does Summer sweetest 
shine : 


}Land of wild rocks !—that season all is thine. 


No tardy vernal months thou ask’st, to 

rear 

With gentle breath the glories of thy year ; 

But quick, as at some spirit’s wide com- 
mand, 

Bursts into blossoms a rejoicing land.— 


O"er crag and dell one mantling whiteness 


glows,— 
The lake, the river, lost beneath their snows; 
Mute is the mountain-cataract, whose fall 
Stunn’d the far valley with its thundering 
call; 
Or if, with whirling gust, the tempest sweep 


qi Some frozen spires half-hanging o’er the 


steep, 
The faint dull crash, from glittering wreath 
to wreath, 


Scarce wakes the echoes slumbering calm 
beneath. 


Tis o’er.—The valleys sink.—-The unseen 


rill 
Flows, heard.—The torrents rush from avery 
bill.— 
Down comes the river clashing loud, tal 
scem 


One steep-dash’d cataract the’ densities 
stream. 


The snows are vanish’d from the dell,— 


though white 
The pines still shiver on the rocky height :— 
Yet, in that dell with trickling waters cold, 
Already dares the turf its blooms unfold ; 
from the clift, with sunbeams 


Pebps t the lone bud, though ice-Grope gem 


its way ;— 
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As if stern Winter, in some secret bower, 

Had couch’d beneath his snows, and nurs’d, 
the tlower. 

Then swiit, and swifter, burst the blaze 
around; 

A stream of radiance lives along the 
ground: — 

The mead’s soft slope, the banks where 
runnels glide, 

Fach path, or crevice, of the mountain’s side, 

The decper tufts, that skirt the forest’s 
gloom, 

Are all one joy of fragrance and of bloom 3 

As if the tribes that feed on light, and give 

Sweet tribute, for the beams on which they 
live, 

When smil’d the brighter sunshine, knew 
how frail 

That short-liv’d pomp, they hurried glad to 
hail. 

How blest, who, while that passing glory 
shines, 

Wild realm of Summer! in thy dells re- 
clines!” 


The following, which exhibits pas- 
sion venting itself amid congenial 
scenery, must also be read with in- 
terest: 


‘ Now far, where savage Nature scorns 

to bl 

O’er rocks tetter, and in wilds of Siete 

Where stertier mountains lift their dusky 
crest, 

No peaceful verdure smiling in their breast, 

Unbath’d in summer-dew, nor sooth’d be- 
low 

By streams that warble gladness as they 
flow,— 

While Desolation, red with meteor breath, 

Frowns, from that rugged throne, o’er 
wastes of death, 

Joys to be sole, and, low’ring o’er the vale, 

In awful stillness, starts at every gale ;— 

There, when from shades of deepening 
wildness spread, 

Shrinks the lone mourner, with searee-con- 


ecious dread. 

If, from the gloom, like Nature’ s death- 
cold urn, 

To thoughts of life her shuddering fancy 
turn, 

*Tis not when high, from rocks that crest. 
her way, 

The half-gorg’d eagle, screaming o’er his 
prey, 

Flings horror on the breeze.—Affection 
gives, 


In gentler tone, the whisper, that she lives. 
With soft attraction drawn, still, still a part 
Of Nature’s whole, her solitary heart 
Obeys that Power, ban 8 warm in every 
.  ¢lime, 

Blends 
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Blends shores, and seas, nor flies with part- 
ing time. 
The glance of love, when rapture breath’d 
the vow, 
The scorn, chill-gleaming from that alter’d 
brow, 
The joys, the sorrows, all the past has been, 
Rise, swiftly varying, and contrast the scene. 
She lives.—She feels life’s sad memorial 
flow ;— 
And ImLayY smiles o’er rocks and wilds of 
woe.” 


To those who are in the habit of 
hearing the critical opinions of this 
metropolis, it must be familiar, that 
while the best judges fully recognize 
the great genius displayed’ in this 
author’s poems, common readers com- 
plain that it is hid from them under 
a certain veil of obscurity. No ob- 
jection certainly can be so formidable 
to the indolent readers ef the present 
age. ‘The criticism will not be found 
to apply to the present poem to nearly 
so great an extent as to some former 
ones, and will indeed confine itself to 
a few detached passages. A very 
short examination will satisfy any 
reader, that it does not arise from any 
‘confusion in the author’s ideas, of 
which, on the contrary, precision is a 
ruling feature. It appears to us, de- 
rived from a certain quickness of per- 
ception, which, joined to the train of 
his favourite studies, enable him to 
perform many intellectual processes 
with a rapidity, of which slower un- 
derstandings, which have not under- 
gone the same training, are not 
capable. Hence arise peculiar and 
elliptic modes of expression, the sense 
of which is not obvious, but requires 
an effort of thought, to which the 
poetical reader does not willingly sub- 
mit. This will be illustrated, by ob- 
serving the train of ideas which is 
sometimes expressed by the single 
particle of. Thus, “ wretch of error,” 
for wretch who has been made miserable 
glades of blossoms,” for 
glades containing trees full of bios 
soms;” eye of friendship’s gleam ; 
where of expresses an idea, not very 
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complicated indeed, but searcely ob- 

vious at first sight. 
The four last lines of the following 

passage were not analysed by us with- 


out some difficulty. ‘They are occa- 


sioned by the prospect pening from 
her child: 


‘O doubly wretched then,—though briefest 
space, 

A month, a week, might give the glad em-, 
brace— 

Even for a day, that fondness to have 
thrown 

On care, tho’ kind, less anxious than her 
own,— 

With swifter dread, as more by woes de- 
prest, 

To think one misery wanting to the rest, 

And surer presage that sole dread to fill— 

That nothing after could remain of ill. 


Such a passage, however, is very 
rare, or rather unique ; and we do not 
believe that the defect now intimated, 
will, in the present poem, materially L 
obstruct the pleasure which it will } 
afford to the reader of true poetical | 
taste. 

The author has reprinted, from his 
former volumes, several smaller pieces 
that contain much merit; and there 
are not a few others, on which we 
should gladly have seen the same dis- 
tinction conferred. 


NEW WORKS PUBLISHED IN EDIN- 
BURGH. 


PAUL’s Letters to his Kinsfolk: 
Svo. 12s. 
Agricultural Survey of the coun- = 
ties of Ross and Clackmannan. By | 
Patrick Graham, D.D. Minister of | 
Aberfoyle. 8vo. 
Postscript toa Letter to the Editor = § 
of the Edinburgh Review. By the 
Earl of Elgin. 8vo. 1s. 
The Edinburgh Annual Register 
for 1815. 8vo. 
The Battle of Waterloo, a Poem: 
by David Home Buchan. © Second 


edition. Sve. 
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HE fourth volume of Dr Clarke’s 

Travels is printing, and will form 
the third and last section of part the 
second, of the Travels in Greece, 
Egypt, and the Holy Land, contain- 
ing an account of the author’s Jour- 
ney from Athens, by land, to Con- 
stantineple, with a description of the 


North of Greece, Macedonia, and 


Thrace. -It will also be accompanied 
by a supplement, relating to his Jour- 
‘ney from Constantinople to Vienna, 
and to a visit that he paid to the gold 
,and silver mines of Hungary. 

Major Landman’s account of Por- 


“tugal will speedily be completed in 
' fourteen parts, and-will consist of his- 


#torical, military, and picturesque ob= 
servations on Portugal; illustrated 
by numerous coloured views, and au- 
‘thentic plans of all the sieges and bat- 
ties fought in the Peninsula during 


vthe late war. The engravings, about 


seventy in number, are accurately 


coloured, from the original drawings 


of the author. 
An historical and deseriptive ac- 


count of the Inquisition is in the 
| press, as it has subsisted in different 
1) «countries, abridged from the elaborate 

) work of Philip Limborch, professor 
>) of divinity at Amsterdam, and con- 
tinued by extracts from subsequent 


writers, political reflections on its re- 


c.g vival in Spain, and an historical sur- 
“vey of the Christian church from the 


earliest ages; in one volume octavo, 


with engravings. 


Mr Adolphus’s long proposed work 


on the Political State of the British 


Empire is again announced. 
Harold the Dauntless, a poem, is 
printing, in four cantos, by the author 


» -of “ the Bridal of Trierman,” to 
which work it forms a second volume. 


Mr and Miss Edgeworth will soon 


q 1 publish Readings on Poetry, 2 work 
© for young people. 


Early in February will be publish- 


by William. Blackwood, Edin- 


burgh, Cartlane Craigs, a Poem.— 
This small work is the production of 
an untaught bard, whose circumstan- 
ces require the fostering hand of the 
benevolent, and whose talents will not 
disgrace their patronage. 

Mr Meadley, author of the Me- 
moirs of Algernon Sydney and Dr 
Paley, is collecting materials for a 
Life of John Hampden. Any gen- 
tleman pessessing original letters, or 
other documents, tending to illustrate 
this important subject, will oblige 
him much, by either communicating 
them, or informing him where they 
may be found. 

John Stewart, Esq. author of the 
Resurrection, and other poems, has 
an extensive metrical romance in such . 
a state of forwardness that it will ap- 
pear in the course of the winter. 

Gulzara, Princess of Persia, or the 
Virgin Queen ; a work collected from - 
the Persian, will appear next month. 

A letter has been received from the 
chevalier Langle, one of the Royal 
Librarians in Paris, by which it ap- 
pears by the Prussians, not satisfied 
with withdrawing from the public mo- 


-numents, in that capital, all the ob- 


jects which belonged to them and to 
their allies, have required five hun- 
red manuscripts, a hundred medals, 
and a hundred drawings, belonging to 
France. ‘The French Savans, he ob- 
serves, lament these excesses and 
vexations, but they have not les- 
sened their attachment to all those 
who cultivate letters in every coun- 
try. - 

Since we published our last ac- 
counts of the Herculaneum MSS. 
others have been ascertained, and 
complete a list, as under :— ‘ 

1. Philodemus : On the Influence 
of Music on the Constitution of Man, 
— Printed. 

2. Epicurus: On Nature, 2 vols. 
— Printed. 

8. Philodemus: On Rhetoric, two 
parts. 4to.—MS. 

4. Ditto: On the Affinity between 
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certain Virtues and certain Vices.— 
M.S. 

5. Philodemus: Onthe Vices. —MS. 

6. Ditto: Ox the Poets.—MS. 

7. Ditto: Piriosophical Fragments. 
|. 

8. Deometricus Geometricus : Frags 
ments.— 3S. 

Philostratus: On Unreasonable 
Conte.npi.— MS. 

10. Carnisius ! On Friendship.— 


11. Colothos: On Piato’s Dialogue, 
entitled 
_ 12. Philodemus: On Religion.— 
13. Chrysippus: On Providence. 
—MS. 
There existed formerly in the Am- 
brosian library, at Milan, a very an- 
cient and beautiful Greek manuscript, 
containing the whole Iliad, in a cha- 
racter remarkable for its large size 
and elegance, adorned with paintings 


analogous to the subject of the poem. 


Whether time alone had reserved, or 
whether it fell into the hands of one 
incapable of appreciating its value, 
this manuscript has been cut into pie- 
ces, So as to preserve several pictures, 
sacrilictag the intermediate text; and 
even the little which is written on the 
back of the pictures, is covered with a 
silk paper. As by this suppression of 
the poem, each picture remained ob- 


“seure, those have been written on the 


silk which covers it, behind some 
Greek notes principally destined to 
explain it, and on the picture itself 
some epigraphs, in which there is 
Something interesting, It is thus a 
manuscript, the most venerable of all 
those of Homer, for its antiquity and 
beautiful execution, has come to us 
muti'ated, reduced to its least part— 


‘ev (bis part masqued and invisible, 
deprived of a great number of ‘its 


beautiful pictures, containing some 
much-injured by time. OF this volu- 
Minons mannseript there remain only 
fitty-eisht fram: ntseach of which has 
its pteture, and which altogether con- 


tains about 800 verses. The pictures 
are regularly varied, and though they 
are not free from the detects with 
which other ancient monuments of this 
kind are reproached, they in general 
do credit to the artists by whom they 
were drawn. ‘The manuscript cannot 
be of a recent age, it cannot belong to 
the age in which it was cut in pieces, 
aud when its pictures were very old, 
which is shown by the difference of 
the notes and epigraphs added to it at 
that time. ‘The pictures are to be 
copied with the greatest exactness, 
by a distinguished artist, F. A. Scott, 
who has already employed eighteen 
months on this work. As for the 
text of the ancient manuscripts of 
-Homer, which are to be found in 
braries, are not anterior to the 10th 
century; that which: we annoance 
has, therefore, a great superiority o- 
ver them in this respect. The writ- 
ing, in capital or square letters, is ad- 
mirable ; the words follow each other 
without interval, in the ancient man- 
ner, without accents and without 
points; and such of these marks as 
are formed in it are by a late hand, 
the colour of the ink and the coarse- 
ness of the stroke prove this. We 
know of no piece of penmanship equal- 
ly beantiful, either among the ma- 
nuscripts of Hereulaneum, or in di- 
plomatic works, where we find some 
fragments of Greek manuscripts of the 
4th and Sth centuries, or in any of the 


“most ancient manuscripts of the Am- 


brosian library. Besides these precious 
fragments, the Ambrosian library 

ssesses a vast collection of Homeric 

SS. on parchment, silk, or linen, 
which seem to have been written in 
the 12th or 13th century. There are 
found there also many inedited notes 
and readings, which will also be ‘pub- 
lished. - This then will be the plan of 
the work announced | Prolegomena, or 
the Antiquity. The beauty and: the 
utility of the pictures 6f the’ manu- 


“script, in the merit ‘of the fragments 


‘of the text, and upon other manv- 
| scripts 
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“scripts of Homer, im the Ambrosian 
library, the 58 pictures, and the ex- 


planation, will follow,.as well. as the 
poem of equal num- 
ber, one of which will be engraved, 


_and will present a fuc-simile. of the 


manuscript 5 the others will be print- 


-ed in capital letters, imitating as 


nearly as can be done the beauty of 
the original writing, Each fragment 
will be accompanied with the critical 


~ notes, to which it may give rise: at 


the end of the work wall be placed 
chosen readings, unpublished scolia, 


paraphrases, ‘and explanations of ail 


kinds, furnished by the other Home. 
ric manuscripts which have been men- 


tioned above. 


The city of the Plague, a Drama- 


“tie poem, is preparing for publication, 


by Mr John Wilson, author of the 


Isle of Palms. 


MEMOIRS OF THE PROGRESS OF MA- 
NUFACTURES, CHEMISTRY, SCIENCE, 
AND THE FINE ARTS.. 


IR H. Davy and Dr Murray have 
each proposed a method of lighting 
coal-mines in such a manner as to a- 
void the lamentable accidents arising 
from the explosion of the carbureted 
hydrogen. Sir Humphry Davy pro- 
that a lantern shall be provided, 
mall respects air-tight; that two 
perforations shall be made in the low- 
er part of at, sufficient to admit just 
uur enough for the combustion of an 


-oil lamp ; and that one aperture shall 


be made at the top, to permit the es- 
eape of the rarehed air... By this 
means, while the lamp continues to be 
surrounded with eommon atmospheri- 


-tal air, it wil! continue to burn undis- 


‘turbed ; but the moment. it comes in 
dontact: wath the foul air, the fame of 


the lamp is so much increased by the 


carbureted hydrogen, that the air 
within the lantern is immediately ex- 


gic: and the light goes quietly 


out, without the possibility of any ex- 


plosion taking place. ‘The plan pro- 
posed by Dr Murray is different. It 
is founded on the fact that the in- 
flammable air which constitutes fire- 
damp 1 is much lighter than common 
air, and hence the mixture of it with 
the common air, which is liable to ex- 
plode, always accunitiates in the roof 
of the mine, and is ultimately kindled 
so as to cause ‘the explosion by com- 
ing in contact with the candle or lamp 
of the miners. He proposes, there- 
fore, to burn the candle or lamp with- 
in a glass-case, having a small aper- 
ture at the top to-admit of the escape 


-of the heated air and vapour, and 
‘having a tube connected with the 


bottom, which shall bring the air to 
sustain the combustion from: the floor 
of the mine: this tube in fixed lamps 
may be of iron or copper, and, for 
moveable lamps, a flexible tube of 
prepared leather, varnished, may be 
used. The danger is thus completely 
obviated ; the current of warm air 
outwards, by the upper aperture, 
prevents any air from entering by it 5 
the tube from beneath will convey 
air, not liable to be inflamed ; and no 
accumulation of the inflammable air 
can ever take place to that extent, 
as to reach the floor of the mince, 
without its being obvious by the 
smell, and by its effect on the respira- 
tion of the miner. Dr Marray fur- 


ther stated in his paper, that if any 


mixture of inflammable air didenter at 
any time by the tube at the bottom, 
it would, from ‘the peculiar circum- 
stances of the lamp, not be inflamed, 


but woald extinguish the flame. Or 


even, lastly, if it were to inflame, any 
explosion must be very feeble, and be 
confined within the lamp, witheut the 
chance of its bemg communicated to 
the air without. The means of se- 


curity are thus multiplied so as to 
render it in the highest degree pro- 
bable that no accident would ever oc- 
cur. If in situations peculiarly ha- 
zardous any risk were dreaded, pure 
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air might even be conveyed by a main 
tube to the lamps; but this probably 
would never be required. i 

An experiment of great simplicity, , 

and an obvious improvement in the 
mode of drawing heavy loads along 
the streets and public roads, was late- 
ly tried by Messrs Pearson and West, 
of the Beaufort-Buildings Coal Wharf, 
London; it wasto ascertain how far the 
draught of their heavy coal-waggons 
up the immense steep into the Strand, 
might be relieved by removing one 
pair of the horses from the front to 
the hind part of the waggon. For 
this purpose, a pair of shafts reversed 
were attached to the back of the car- 
riage; and horses, who have hitherto 
been used to pull, were now, for the 
first time, seen to push the load be- 
fore them. Thus a coal waggon, 
with two horses before and two be- 
hind, whereby the whole of the power 
is placed in each immediate contact 
with the weight, drew it along full as 
easily as seven horses have hitherto 
been accustomed to do that work. 

By Messrs Leans’ Report of work 
done at the steam engines in Corn- 
wall, in October 1815, it appears that 
thirty-four engines consumed 75,009 
bushels of coals; that these engines 
collectively lifted 618,902,332 pounds 
one foot high by a bushel of coals 
each; being an average duty of 
18,203,016 pounds lifted one foot 
with every bushel of coals. During 
the same month, according to their 
Report, Wolf's engine at Wheal Var 
consumed 984 bushels of coals, and 
lifted 41,572,070 pounds one foot 
high with each bushel; and_ his en- 
gine at Wheal Abraham consumed 
1062 bushels, and lifted with each 
bushel 51,443,639 pounds of water 
ene foot high. 

Sir John Sinclair, in a pamphlet 
recently published, relative to the 
agricultural state of the Netherlands, 
states, that the Flemish farmers sel- 
dom have mildewed or smutty wheat, 


and the principal cause assigned for 
this exemption is, that they sow none 
but the best and ripest grain. To 
obtain the ripest grain, some farmers 
select the best ears, while others beat 
the entire sheafs against a piece of 
wood, and take only the grains that 
first drop out. The better the seed, 
the less is used; hence they contend, 
that the difference in the quantity of 
flour sown, between a greater quantity 
of lean, and a smaller quantity of 
plump grain, is immaterial. Another 
rule they lay down is, to change their 
seed frequently. The following is 
the mode of preparing the grain by the 
process noticed by Sir John Sinclair, 
as a preventive of the smut, the rust, 
and the mildew in wheat.—* Dissolve 
three ounces and two drams of sul- 
phate of copper, copperas, or blue vi- 
triol, in three gallons and three quarts, 
wine measure, of cold water, for every 
three bushels of grain that is to be 
prepared. Into another vessel, capa- 


ble of containing from fifty-three to. 


seventy-nine wine gallons, throw from 
three to four Winchester bushels of 
wheat, into which the prepared liquid 
is to be poured, until it rise five or six 
inches above the corn. Stir itthorough- 
ly, and carefully remove all that 
swims on the surface. After it has 
remained half an hour_in the prepa- 
ration, throw the wheat into a basket 
that will allow the water to escape, 
but not the grain. It ought then to 
be immediately washed in rain or pure 


water, which will prevent any risk of 


injury to the germ, and afterwards the 
seed ought to be dried, before it is 
sown. [t may be preserved in this 
shape for months. The expence of 
this preparation is inconsiderable. 
The best French verdigrise, or ace- 


tate of copper,may be had at a colour- 


man’s for 7s. per pound : and English 
verdigrise, which would answer the 
purpose equally well, for 5s. 6d. The 


price of blue vitriol is only $s. 6d. per 
pound.” 
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POETICAL EXAMINATION 
WHEREAS a. strangely patch’d poetic 
bale 


Of odes, and rhymes, and rants, from Nid- 
desdale, 

Was brought before the nine, on strong sus- 
picion 

Of being fetch’d from obsolete edition 

Of bards deceas’d, or strolling minstrel’s 
wallet, 

And sent to mart as bran-new song and 
ballad, 


’ Tho’ well ’tis known, transgressors of this 


sort 


‘Are outlaws deemed by ancient rule of court. 


No thievish daw, the sacred sisterhood, 
Have sworn and said, will ever be allow’d 
In classic chimney-nook to hatch and breed, 
Nor on the fields of Fame to scrape and 

feed. 


Like Nithsdale’s thrifty dames, serenely 


gay, 
The. ladies all were busy in their way. 
Clio, of deep research and ample mind, 
With Coronal on lily hand reclin’d, 
Glanc’d on historie page with critic eye, 
Lest, peradventure, facts might stand awry. 
Urania, through her spy-glass was surveying 
The lambs and kids on lunar mountains 
playing ; 
And fair Erato with seraphic grace, 
In extacy sat hymning Chevy-chace ; 
Euterpe screw’d her magic pins to strains 
Would mov’d a very quaker’s heart and 
_ reins ; 
Terphsicore, the lovely laughing muse, 
Had made her curtsey to begin shantrews; 
When, lo !—the beadle bold of Attick- Hall 
Threw down the bale of rhyme before them 
all, 
And then, fast-pinion’d down, on culprit car, 
He trail’d in Messrs P——r and D——r. 
Caught in the act of poaching classic ground, 
On whom the literary game was found. 


With due solemnity, each tuneful wench 
So gravely took her seat upon the bench, 


. Then caus’d the cabbuge-bag to be explor’d, 


And all its treasures laid before the board ; 


* Although, as will appear by our last, 


eur opinion does not entirely coincide with 
that here expressed, we could not refuse a 


place te this eld and valued correspondent. 


But scarcely had the astonished beadle’s 
hands 

Untied the knots and loos’d the ewathing 
bands, 

When, ghastly pale, before the judgment 
seat, 

Prior arose, wrapt in his winding sheet ; 

And stretching his right hand towards the 
nine, 

** That Innocent,” exclaim'd the bard, “ is 
mine. 

‘“* When on the green, with youngling 
sprouts at play, 

** These Gaberlunzie stole my child away. 

** Lug-mark’d him as their own, and sent 
him forth 

** To beg with mendicants of meanest birth. 

** One only boon on earth have I to claim, 

** Restore the little wanderer to my fame.” 

He said, and, with a stern indignant stare, 

The phantom form dissolv’d itself in air. 


Next from his car of cloud, a stately shade, 
Like nature’s self, in minstrel weeds array’d,. 
His temples bound with wild-rose chaplet 
fair, 

Cull’d on the fairy banks of “* hermit Ayr,” 

Descended, like the genius of a stream, 

On haunted waters from his bright moon- 
beam ; 

He moy’d the Holly rustling on his brows, 

And bowing graceful to each marvelling 
muse, 

Like Druid spirit from the forest oak, 

With manly accent thus the poet spoke : 

** Permitted to repass the awful bourne, 

* Aud herea little season to sojourn, 

** It stings me to the very soul to say, 

** The fame I left behind has had foul play ; 

** Book-makers hunting for poetic plants, 

‘, Ransack’d my home, and prowl’d my pri- 
vate haunts. 

** Trail’d from the mud each random roun- 
delay, 

** And ill-loom’d line, my judgment threw 
away ; 

“ Then their bright talents to display, I 
wot, 

* They garnish'd all with lying anecdote. 

* And now a viler game’s begun by far, ’ 

‘* Play’d by these ballad-mongers at the Bar: 


They buy lean rhyme from verb-torment- 


ing sinner, 


Price hal/-a-mutchkin, and a sheep’spluck 
dinner ; 
Then 
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“Then bawl, (my soul the low deception 
spurns,) 

* Braw Troggin, warranted all wove by 
Burns. 


‘* So Sheffield cutler of inferior skill, 
** Where craftless hands can’t feed his ban- 
nock mill, 
** Assumes the mark, and stamps his blades 
to- boot, 
‘* With whittle-maker’s name of more re- 
pute. 
‘* Such are the wounds your poet’s name 
receives, 
** And such the foul affronts his spirit 
grieves. 
‘© These fame-defilers, from my ‘ nativeskics,’ 
** Have called me down their folly to chas- 
tise.” 
He ceased, and soul-awaking music wild, 
Recall’d fair Scotia’s bard and Nature’s child. 
Roll’d in his cloud, the warning to obey, 


He ** fled, like passing thought, in light away.” 


Then forward stept a wight of moorland 

mien, 

Whose manners ne’er at boarding-school had 
been 

He doff'd his bonnet, trimm’d with heather- 
bells, 

And wild-thyme, cull’d upon his native fells; 

Then to his bosom strain’d a hapless sonnet, 

His very soul and bowels yearning on it; 

And thus he spoke: ** I'll lay a good grey 
groat, 

This bentling, ladies, was by me begot ; 

** Each fumily feature clearly can I trace; 

Tho’ gypsie-like, they’ve walnut-shell’d 
its face ; 

“ Curtail’d its trews, without remorse or 

shame, 

* And from its little shift pick’d out the name: 

** By all the gods the Philistines ador’d, 

** The knave shall sweat for’t, be he laird 
or lord!” 


Through lattice green, Urania chanc'd to 

giance, 

With piercing eye, athwart the bluc ex- 
panse : 

** By Helicon!” in transport wild, cried she, 

** And all the holy gods! what's yon I see ? 

** Rapid, on sounding wing, high pois'd in 
air, 

** Comes Shakespear, Milton, Pope, and 
Gulliver ; 


** Cowley and Collins, Cowper, Dryden, 
Gray, 


stll'n of late-so I've been 


om 


“* And hither do they wend to see what's 
what, 


** In this tough sodden mess of lean and fat, 


** Where rapt ideas and rich sense sublime, 
. ** Are stew'd for sauce to season silly rhyme, 


** Where tempting hints, to odes and songs 
have swoln, 

‘* And nappy mother wit, these blades have 
stoll’n, 

** Is through their tasteless possets stirr’d so 
cruel, 

** Like true blue Fairntosh in water-gruel— 

** By Jove ! young men,” quoth she, and 
shook her head, 

** Your case looks ill and very black indeed.” 

But now the village bells began to chime, 


And plainly told the Court *twas pudding- 
time. 


Sage Melpomene, being president, quoth she, 


** That all men may have chance, their own 
to see, 

** And bring this serious matter to a bear- 
ing, 

¥ Remand the pris’ners for another hear- 
ing.” 


Attick-Hall, Dec. 1815. T. M.C. 
SONNET. 


TO DR JOHN LEYDEN. 


Written i in a blank leaf of **The Pleasures 


of Memory,” given to him on his departure 
to India. 


BY THOMAS BROWN, M.D. 


YOUTH, of aspiring fate, whom once, 
apart 


From toils of wealth, I trusted to retain 


Dear to my humble bliss—the hallowi ing 
strain 


Divine, and beamings of the open heart ! 
Ah! while thou turn'st thee anxious to the 
deep, 
Shall thousand Hopes, expectant of the 
gale, 
In laughing dalliance wanton in thy sail, 


And only Loves, and gentle Friendships, 
weep! 


Go, then !—But, on thy hours tho’ fortune 
cast 


A brighter sunshine, lose not in its smile 
These years of simple joy !—Oh! — 
the while, 
True to the Poet of the tender past, 
Some fe flown bliss thy softening gaze 00g 


May the sweet sigh that owns it—think of 
me! 


‘HIS. 
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AMERICA. 

PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 
1 Washington City, Dee. 5. 1815. 
‘THis day, at 12 o'clock, the President of 
' the United States transmitted to both 
: Houses of Congress the following message, 
: ‘by Mr Todd, his Secretary: 
_ [The following extracts contain every 
thing material. } 
“6 Fellow Citizens of the Senate, and of thé 

House of Representatives. 


"2 have the satisfaction, on our present 
mmecting, of being able to communiczte to 
yyou the successful termination of the war 
had been commenced against the 
r Mnited States by the Regency of Algiers. 
‘Phe squadron in advance on that service, 
Winder Commodore Decatur, lost not a mo- 
ment, after its arrival in the Mediterranean, 
am seeking the naval force of the enemy, 
@hen cruizing in that sea, and succeeded in 
@apturing two of his ships, one of them the 
principal ship commanded by the Algerine 
‘Admiral. The high character of the Ame- 
rican commander was brilliantly sustained 
) on the eccasion, which brought his own 
ship into close action with that of his ad- 
», versary, as was the accustomed gallantry 
» of all the officers and men actually engaged. 
Having prepared the way, by this demon- 
) stration of American skill and prowess, he 
hastened to the port of Algiers, where peace 
was promptly yielded to his victorious force. 
In the terms stipulated, the rights and ho- 
nour of the United States were particularly 
consulted, by a perpetual relinquishment, 
on the part of the Dey, of all pretensions 
to tribute from them. The impressions 
which have thus been made, strengthened 
as they will have been by subsequent trans- 
actions with the Regencies of Tunis and 
Tripoli, by the appearance of the larger 
force which followed under Commodore 
Bainbridge, the chief in command of the 
expedition, and by the judicious precaution- 
ary arrabgements left by him in that quar- 
ter, afford a reasonable prospect of future 
security, for the valuable portion of com. 
merce which passes within reach of the 
Barbary cruizers, 

** It is another source of satisfaction, that 
the treaty of peace with Great Britain bas 
been succeeded by a convention on the sub. 
ject of commerce, concluded by the Pleni- 
potentiaries of the two eountries. In this 
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result a disposition is manifested, on the 
part of that nation, corresponding with the 
disposition of the United States, which, it 
may be hoped, will be improved into libe- 
ral arrangements on other subjects, on 
which the parties have mutual interests, or 
which might endanger their future harmony. 
Congress will decide on the expediency of 
promoting such a sequel, by giving effect 
to the measure of confining the American 
navigation to American seamen ; a measure 
which, at the same time that it might have 
that conciliatory tendency, would have the 
further advantage of increasing the inde- 
pendence of our navigation, and the resour- 
ces for our maritime defence. 

‘* In conformity with the Articles of the 
Treaty of Ghent, relating to the Indians, as 
well as with a view to the tranquillity of 
our Western and North Western Frontiers, 
measures were taken to establish an imme- 
diate Peace with the several Tribes who 
had engaged in hostilities against the United 
States. Such of them as were invited to 
Detroit acceded readily to a renewal of the 
former Treaties of friendship. Of the other 
tribes who were invited to a station on the 
Mississipi, the greater number have also 
accepted the peace offered to them. The 
residue, consisting of the more distant tribes 
or parts of tribes, remain to be brought 
over by further explanations, or by such 
other means as may be adapted to the dis- 
positions they may finally disclose. 

** The Jndian tribes within, and border- 
ing on our southern frontier, when a cruel 
war on their part had compelled us to chase 
tise into peace, have lately shewn a restlesse 
ness, which has called for preparatory mea- 
sures for repressing it, and for protecting 
the Commissioners engaged in carrying the 
terms of the peace into execution. 

** Although the embarrassments arising 
from the want of an uniform National Cur- 
rency have not been diminished since the 
adjournment of Congress, great satisfaction 
has been derived, in contemplating the re- 
vival of the public credit, and the efficien- 
cy of the publie resources The receipts 
into the Treasury, from the various branches 
of revenue, during the nine months ending 
on the 30th of September last, have been 
estimated at 12,500,000 dollars;—the is- 
sues of Treasury Notes of every denomina- 
tion, during the same period, amounted te 
the sum of 14,000,000 dollars; and there 
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was also obtained upon Joan, during the 
same period, a sum of 9,000,000 dollars ; 
of which the sum of 6,000,000 doliars 
was subscribed in cash, and the sum of 
3,000,000 dollars in Treasury Notes. 
With these means, added to the sum of 
1,500,000 dollars, being the balance of 
money in the Treasury on the Ist of Janu- 
ary, there has been paid, between the Ist 
of January andthe Ist of October, on ac- 
count of the appropriations of the preceding 
and the present year (exclusive of the a- 
mount of the Treasury Notes subscribed to 
the loan, and the amount redeemed in the 
payment of duties and taxes) the aggregate 
sum of 33,500,000 dollars, leaving a ba- 
lance then in the Treasury, estimated at the 
sum of 3,000,000 dollars. Independent, 
however, of the arrearages due for military 
services and supplies, it .is presumed, that 
a further sum of 5,000,000 dollars, includ- 
ing the interests on the public debt pay- 
able on the Ist of January next, will be de- 
manded at the Treasury, to complete the 
expenditure of the present year, and for 
which the existing Ways and Means will 
sufficiently provide. 

** The national debt, as it was ascertain- 
ed on the Ist of October last, amounted 
in the whole to the sum of 120,000,000 
dollars, consisting of the unredeemed ba- 
lance of the debt contracted before the late 
war, (thirty-nine millions dollars,) the a- 
mount of the funded debt contracted in con- 
sequence of the war (64,000,000 dollars,) 
and the amount of the unfunded and float- 
ing debt (including the various issues of 
Treasury Notes) seventeen millions dollars, 
which is in a gradual course of payment. 

** Notwithstanding the security for fu- 
ture repose, which the United States ought 
to find in their love of Peace, and their con- 
stant respect for the rights of other nations, 
the character of the times particularly in- 
culcates the lesson, that, whether to prevent 
or repel danger, we ought not to be unpre- 
pared for it. This consideration will suffi- 
ciently recommend to Congress, a liberal 


provision for the immediate extension, and . 


gradual compiction, of the works of defence, 
both fixed and floating, on our maritime 
frontier ; and an adequate provision for 
guarding our inland frontier, against dan- 
gers to which certain portions of it may 
eontinue to be exposed. 

** The signal services whieh have been 
rendered by our Navy, and the capacities 
it has developed for successful co-operation 
in the national defence, will give to that 
portion of the public foree its full value in 
the eyes of Congress, at an epoch which calls 


for the constant vigilance of all Govern- 
ments. 
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** To preserve the ships now in a sound 


state; to complete those already contem. 
plated ; to provide amply the unperishable 
materials for prompt augmentations, and to 
improve the existing arrangements into 
more advantageous establishments, for the 
construction, the repairs, and the security 
of vessels of war, is dictated by the soundest 
policy. 

** In closing this communication, I ought 
not to repress a sensibility, in which you 
will unite, to the happy jot of our country, 
and to the goodness of a superintending 
Providence, to which we are indebted for it. 
Whilst other portions of mankind are la- 
bouring under the distresses of war, or 
struggling with adversity in other forms, 
the United States are in the tranquil enjoy- 
ment of prosperous and honourable Peace. 
In reviewing the scenes through which it 
has been attained, we can rejoice in the 
proofs given, that our Political Institutions, 
founded on human rights, and framed for 
their preservation, are equal to the severest 
trials of war, as well as adapted to the or- 
dinary periods of repose. As fruits of this 
experience, and of the reputation acquired 
by the American arms, on the land and on 
the water, the nation finds itselt’ possessed 
of a growing respect abroad, and of a just 
confidence in itself, which are forming the 
best pledges for its peaceful career. Under 
other aspects of our country, the strongest 
features of its flourishing condition are seen, 
in a population rapidly increasing, on a ter- 
ritory as productive as it is extensive; in a 
general industry, and fertile ingenuity, 
which find their ample rewards ; and in an 
affluent revenue, which admits a reduction 
of the public burdens, without withdrawing 
the means of sustaining the public credit; 
of gradually discharging the public debt, of 
providing for the necessary defensive and 
precautionary establishments, and of patro- 
nizing, in every authorised mode, underta- 
kings conducive to the aggregate wealth 
and individual comfort of our citizens. 

** [t remains for the guardians of the 
public welfare, to persevere in that justice 
and good-will towards other Nations, 
which invite a return of these sentiments 
towards the United States ; to cherish insti- 
tutions which guarantee their safety ; and 
their liberties, civil and religious; and to 
combine with a liberal system of foreign 
commerce, an improvement of the natural 
advantages, and a protection and extension 
of the independent resources: of our highly- 
favoured and happy country. __ 

ail measures having such objects, 
my faithtul co-operation will be afforded. 

** James Mapisen.” 

Washington, Dew &. 1816.” 
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al Convention, to regulate the Commerce be- 
tween the territorite of the United States 
and those of his Britannic Majesty. 


Art. 1. There shall be, between the ;ter- 


ritories of the United States of America, 


and all the territories of his Britannic Ma- 
jesty in Europe, a reciprocal liberty of com- 
merce. The inhabitants of the two coun- 
tries respectively shall have liberty freely 
and securely to come with their ships and 
cargoes to all such places, ports, and rivers 
in the territories aforesaid to which other 
foreigners are permitted to come, to enter 
fnto the same, and to remain and reside in 
any parts of the said territories respective- 
ly; also to hire and occupy houses and ware- 
houses for the purposes of their commerce : 


_ and generally, the merchants and traders 


of each nation respectively shall enjoy the 
Most complete protection and security for 
their commerce, but subject always to the 
Jaws and statutes of the two countries re- 
spectively. 
pos No higher or other duties shall be im- 
on the importation to the United 
ne ot any articles, the growth, produce, 
or of his Britannic Majesty’s 
tefritories in Europe; and no higher or 
Other duties shall be imposed on the im- 
portation into the territories of his Bri- 
tannic Majesty in Europe of any articles, 
the growth, produce, or manufacture of 
the United States, than are or shall be 
Payable on the like articles, being the 
growth, produce, or manufacture of any 
foreign countries ; nor shall any higher 
per other duties or charges be imposed in 
either of the two countries on the exporta- 
fion of any articles to the United States, or 
#0 his Britannic Majesty’s territories in Eu- 
Pope respectively, than such as are payable 
Hon the exportation of the like articles to any 
Other foreign country ; nor shall any prohi- 
)Pition be imposed on the exportation or im- 
"portation of any articles, the growth, pro 
duce, or manufacture of the United States, 


Seer ot his Britannic Majesty’s territories in 


Europe, to or from the said territories of 
bis Britannic Majesty in Europe, to or from 
ithe said United States, which shall not be 
Sequaily extended to all other nations. 

No higher or other duties or charges shall 
“be imposed in any of the ports of the Uni- 
ted States on British vessels, than those 
Paice in the same ports by vessels of the 

nited States, nor in the ports of any of his 
Britannic Majesty’s territuries in Kurope, 
jon the vessels of the United States, than 
Bball be payable in the same ports on Bri- 


tish vessels. The same duties shall be paid 


on the importation into the United States 
ef any articles, the growth, produce, er ma- 
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nufacture, of his Britannic Majesty’s ter- 
ritories in Europe, whether such importa- 
tion shall be in vessels of the United States, 
or in British vessels, and the same duties 
shall be paid on the importation into the 
ports of any of his Britannic Majesty’s ter- 
riteries in Europe, of any article the growth, 
produce, or manufacture of the United 
States, whether such importation shall be 
in British vessels, or in the vessels of the 
United States. 

The same duties shall be paid, and the 
same bounties allowed, on the exportation 
of any articles, the growth, produce, or ma- 
nufactures of his Britannic Majesty’s ter- 
ritories in Europe, to the United States, 
whether such exportation shall be in Bri- 
tish vessels, or vessels of the United States ; 
and the same duties shall be paid, and the 
same bounties allowed, on the exportation 
of any article, the growth, produce, or 
manufacture of the United States, to his 
Britannic Majesty’s territories in Europe, 
whether such exportation shall be in Bri- 
tish vessels, or in vessels of the United 
States. 

It is further agreed, that in all places 
where draw-backs are or may be allowed 
upon the re-exportation of any goods, the 
growth, produce, or manufacture of either 
country respectively, the amount of the said 
drawbacks shall be the same, whether the 
said goods shall have been originally im- 
ported in a British or American vessel ; but 
when such re-exportation shall take place 
from the United States in a British vessel, 
or from territories of his Britannic Majesty 
in Europe in an American vessel, to any 
other foreign nation ; the two Contracting 
Parties reserve to themselves respectively 
the right of regulating or diminishing in 
such case the amount of the said draw- 
back. 

The intercourse between the United States 
and his Britannic Majesty’s possessions in 
the West Indies, and on the Continent of 
North America, shall not be affected by 
any of the provisions of this article, but each 
party shall remain in the complete posses- 
sion of its rights, with respect to such an 
inte? course. 

3. His Britannic Majesty agrees that the 
vessels of the United States of America shall 
be admitted, and hospitably received, at the 
principal settlements of the British domi- 
nions in the East Indies, viz. Calcutta, 
Madras, Bombay, and the Prince of Wales’s 
Island « and that the citizens of the United 
States may freely carry on trade between 
the seid principal settlements and the said 
Unitec States in all articles of which the 
impo; tation and exportation respectively to 
and from the said territories sball not be 

“entirely 
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entirely prohibited ; provided only, that it 
hall not be lawful for them, in any time 
of war between the British Government and 
any State or Power whatever, to export 
from the said territories, without the speci 
permission of the British Government, any 
military stores, or naval stores, or rice; the 
citizens of the United States shall ay for 
their vesscls, when admitted, no higher or 
other duty or charge, than shall be payable 
on the vessels of the most favoured Euro- 
pean nations, and they shall pay no higher 
or other duties or charges on the importa- 
tion or exportation of the cargoes of the said 
vessels, than shall be payable on the same 
articles when imported or exported in the 
vessels of the most favoured Furopean na- 
tions. But it is expressly agreed, that the 
vessels of the United States, shall not carry 
any articles from the said principal settle- 
ments to any port or place, except to some 
port or place in the United States of Ame- 
rica when the same shall be unladen. 

It is also understood, that the permission 
granted by this article is not to extend te 
allow the vessels of the United States to 
carry on any part of the coasting trade of 
the said British territories, but the vessels 
of the United States having, in the first in- 
stance, proceeded to one of the said prin- 
cipal settlements of the British dominions 
in the East Indies, and then going with 
their original cargoes, or any part thereof, 
from one of the said principal settlements 
to another, shall not be considered as carry- 
ing on the coasting trade. The vessels of 
the United States may also touch for re- 
freshments, but not for commerce, in the 
course of their voyage, to or from the Bri- 
tish territorics in India, or to or from the 
dominions of the Emperor of China, at the 
Cape of Good Hope, the Island of St Helena, 
or such other places as may be in the pos- 
session of Great Britain, in the African or 
Indian Seas; it being well understood, that 
in all that regards these articles, the citizens 
of the United States shall be subject, in all 
respects, to the laws and regulations of the 
British Government from time to time esta- 
blished. 

4. It shall be free for each of the two 
contracting parties respectively, to appoint 
Consuls for the protection of trade to reside 
in the dominions and territories of the other 
party ; but before any Consul shall act as 
such, he shall in the usual form be appro- 
ved and admitted by the Government to 
which he is sent ; and it is hereby declared, 
that in case of illegal or improper conduct 
tewards the laws or government of the coun- 
try to which he is sent, such Consul may 
either be punished according to law, if the 

laws will reach the case, or be sent back, 
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the offended Government assigning to the 
other the reasons for the same. . 

It is hereby declared, that either of the 
contracting parties may except from the re- 
sidence of the Consuls such particular pla- 
ces as such party shall judge fit to be so ex. 
cepted. 

5. This Convention, when the same shall 
have been duly ratified by the President of 
the United States, by and with the advice 
and consent of their Senate, and by his Bri. 
tannic Majesty ; and the respective ratifica- 
tions mutuaily exchanged, shall be binding 
and obligatory on the said United States 
and his Majesty for four years from the 
date of its signature, and the ratifications 


_ shall be exchanged in six months from this 


time, or sooner, if possible. 

Done at London, this 3d day of July, in 
the year of our Lord, One thousand eight 
hundred and fifteen. 

(L.S.) 

John Q. Adams 
HH. Clay, 
Albert Gallatin, 


Fred. J. Robinson, 
Henry Goulburn, 
Wiliiam Adams, 


Now therefore be it known, that I, James 
Madison, President of the United States of 
America, having seen and considered the 
foregoing Convention, have, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, ac- 
cepted, ratified, and confirmed the same, 
and every clause and article thereof, subject 
to the exception contained in a declaration 
made by the authority of his Britannic Ma- 
jesty on the 24th day of November last, a 
copy of which Declaration is hereunto an- 
nexed. 

In testimony whereof, I have caused the 
seal of the United States to be hereunto af- 
fixed, and have signed the same with my 
hand. 

Done at the City of Washington, this 22d 
day of December, A. D. 1815, and of the 
independence of the United States the 40th. 

James Madison, Pr. 

By the President. James Monroe, 

Secretary of State. 


DECLARATION. 


The undersigned, his Britannic Majesty's 
Charge d’Affaires in the United States of 
America, is commanded by his Royal High- 
ness the Prince Regent, acting in the name 
and on the behalf of his Majesty, to explain 
and declare, upon the exchange of the rati- 
fications of the Convention concluded in 
London, on the 3d of July, in the present 
year, for regulating the commerce and n?- 
vigation between the two countries, that in 
consequence of events which have happen- 
ed in Europe subsequent to the signature 
of the Convention aforesaid, it has been 
deemed expedient and determined, in con- 
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junction with the Allied Sovereigns, that 
St Helena shall be the place allotted for the 
future residence of General Napoleon Bona- 
parte, under such regulations as may be 
necessary for the perfect security of his per- 
son ; and it has-been resolved, for that pur- 
pose, that all ships and vessels whatever, as 
well British ships and vessels as others, ex- 
cepting only ships belonging to the East In- 
dia Company, shall be excluded frem all 
communication with, or approach to that 
island. 

It has therefore become impossible to 
comply with so much of the 3d article of 
the Treaty as relates to the liberty of touch- 
ing for refreshments at the island of St He- 
lena. And the ratifications of the said 
Treaty will be exchanged under the explicit 
declaration and understanding, that the ves- 
sels of the United States cannot be allowed 
to touch at or hold any communication 
whatever with the said Island, so long as 
the said Island shall continue to be the place 
of residence of the said Napoleon Bona- 
parte. 

(Signed) Anthony St. John Baker. 


Washington Nov. 24, 1815. 


Besides the documents above detailed, the 
American papers furnish us with a report 
en the state of the finances by Mr Dailas, 
the Secretary to the American Treasury. 

Mr Dallas proposes, that the double du- 
ties on imports be continued till the 30th of 
June 1816; that the present duties on su- 
vars refined within the United States, on 
stamps, on sales by auction, and on postage, 
be continued ; that the direct tax be redu. 
ced from six to three millions of dollars ; 
that the duties on the quantity of distilled 
spirits be discontinued after the 30th of 
June 1816, and, in lieu thereof, that the 
duties on licences to distillers be doubled af. 
ter that day ; that the duties on licences tu 
retailers be reduced to the rates of the year 
1813; that the duties on the articles ma- 
nufactured in the United States, and the 
duties on household furniture and watches, 
be repealed. 

A portion of the report relates to the na- 
tional currency, and concludes with the fol- 
lowing proposition :—** That a national bank 
be established at the city of Philadelphia, 
having power to erect branches elsewhere ; 
and that the capital of the bank being a 
competent amount, consists of three-fourths 
of the public stock, and one-fourth of gold 
and silver.” 

The progress of expenditure and of re- 
venue, for the entire period of the war, is 
thus developed ; and, independent of the 
balance of the appropriations for the year 


~ 


1814, which is transferred to the accounts 
for the year 1815, the sabject may be re- 
duced thus: 

The actual receipts of the treasury— 

In 1812—22,639,032 dollars 78 cents, 
In 1813—~—40,534,844 dollars 95 ecnts. 
In 1814—34,878,432 dollars 25 cents. 

The aggregate amount of the receipts in- 
to the treasury for the three vears being 
98,042,302 dollars 96 cents, 

The actual disbursemants of the treasury 
for the three years, 100,017,557 dollars 13 
cents. 

A report to the senate, relative to the 
gradual and permanent increase of the Ame- 
rican navy, recommends the building an- 
nually of one ship of 74 guns, two frigates 
of the first class of 44 guns, and two sloops 
of war, which, says the reporter, can be 
built with the surplusage of timber, and 
with a great saving in that material. 

The papers we have received from Wash- 
ington, bring the debates in Congress tv 
the 22d December inclusive, up to which 
period nothing of importance had taken 
place: the principal business consisted of 
petitions, which more or less have been al- 
luded to. That part of the President's 
speech which alludes to American navige- 
tion being carried on by American scamen, 
was before the House, and not likely to be 
opposed. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 
BUENOS aYRES. 


We have received the Prensa Argentina, 
a new paper printed in Buenos Ayres, up 
to October 17, and a proclamation issued 
by the Supreme Director of the United Pro- 
vinces of the river Plate, Don Ignacio Al. 
varez, addressed to the inhabitants, on the 
subject of the decree published by Ferdin- 
and VII. and his Minister Lardizabel, on 
the change of distination given to Morillo’s 
expedition, originally intended against Bue- 
nos Ayres. In this said precious document 
the King and his faithful Minister proclaim, 


that, besides the 10,000 men under Morillo, | 


arrangements have been made to keep up, 
in Cadiz, a body of 20,000 infantry, 1500 
cavalry, and a corresponding quantity of 
artillery, ** for the purpose of being con- 
veyed to the points in America where it 
may be necessary to suppress the revolu- 
tionary germ, and cause the legitimate au- 
thorities to be respected, when the measures 
of sweetness (so says King Ferdinand) which 
my heart dictates shall not suffice.” 

To this terrifying paper, and a compen- 
dium of Morillo’s cruelties in Caraccas, the 
following is the answer iw 

The 
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« The above documents prove, that Fer- 
dinand and the Spaniards have learnt little 
in the schools of adversity, and that we 
ought rather to die than belong to a na- 
tion incapable of being civilized, or obey a 
king who only commands executioners and 
assassins, in order to effect our tranquillity ; 
and when this title alone, if a thousand 
others were wanting, would justify our 
cause in the eyes of Heaven. These are, ci- 
tizens, the sentiments of this government, 
nor do any political considerations prevent 
us from publishing them, Spain is on the 
eve of being plunged into the chaos of her 
ancient barbarism; a long train of unjust 
acts and horrid crimes impel her on, with- 
out knowing it, to her end. 

** In vain She seeks to make the Ameri- 
cans participators in a punishment she alone 
deserves. If we have committed any crime, 
it is by having treated, in our triumphs, 
men who do not belong to nature, in a cle- 
ment manner; and by having believed that 
those who spill torrents of blood in the 
name of the Almighty, could some time or 
other be recouciled to us, &e. 

** In order, however, to increase our force 
of the line, 8000 recruits have been called 
down from Peru and Paraguay, who are to 
be disciplined in this city. Besides these, 
we have 10,000 regular cavalry within the 
. capital and its vicinity, and the lower pro- 
vineces will furnish an equal number. Our 
armament was never on so brilliant a foot- 
ing. 

** The towns in every quarter have offer- 
ed all kinds of aid, when required, nor can 
the King of Spain, at any time, send over 
one half of the troops with which we are 
ready to oppose him. In short, our country 
is safe, citizens, without being necessary to 
come to extremes; but if danger presses, 
the whole world shall have proof of our 
constancy. Abandoned, as we are, by all 
nations, even by those to whom our friend- 
ship cannot be indifferent, by those which, 
extending to the rude regions of Africa, the 
influence of their learning and humanity in 
America, suffer the sacred rights of nature 
to be drowned in blood, and coldly leave us 
abandoned to ourselves,” &c. 


MEXICAN PROVINCES. 


Accounts have reached us from Vera Cruz 
up to the 24th September. Our accounts 
from Mexico are to the 15th July, brought 
to Vera (ruz by the way of Tampico, the 
direct rogd having been blocked up for some 
time. 

, Ten transports, accompanied by the fri- 
gate Saline, landed two thousand men in 
Vera Croz, under the command of General 
Myares, but they had not been able to effect 


any thing. The soldiers were wretchedly 
equipped, and their Commander had the 
greatest difficulty in obtaining a tenth part 
of what he required. 

The Independents were within the neigh- 
bourhood of Mexico, and had cut off the 
communications with the interior. The 
emergencies of the Spanish Government 
were so great, that Viceroy Callejas had se- 
veral times convened general juntas, for the 
purpose of obtaining money, but without ef- 
fect ; and at last he resorted to force, and 
thereby obtained four hundred thousand 
dollars. No general action had occurred 
between thetontending parties, but several 
partial ones in different points, in which the 
Independents had the advantage. 

The efforts of Gencral Sturbide, to dis- 
lodge the executive of the Supreme Govern- 
ment, stationed in Ario, had proved unsucs 
cessful. ‘This is the same General Sturbide, 
who, on Good Friday of 1813, in his dis- 
patch to the Viceroy, (published in the 
Mexico Gazette) uses the following words: 
** This day, on which our Saviour shed his 
blood for us, we have fared happily, by ba- 
thing ourselves in the bloud of more than 
600 of these excommunicated dogs (Mexican 
insurgents), whom, being taken prisoners, I 
ordered to be shot, and the same was execu- 
ted.” 

The new Constitution of the Indepen- 
dents, and the proclamation which accom- 
panied it, together with the Almanack, 
were burned in the square of Mexico, on 
the 19th August, and the same ceremony 
was repeated at Vera Cruz on the 7th Sep- 
tember. The Viceroy, a second time, has 
proclaimed the penalty of death and confis- 
cation of property against any one reading 
or possessing papers belonging to the Insur- 
gents; and the same penalty also against 
any one failing to denounce another, whom 
he knows to be possessed of any such pa- 
pers. The Viceroy calls the Constitution 
and Congress of the Independents sacrile- 
gious, and says the former is opposed to the 
throne and the altar, because it establishes 
the freedom of worship. He also orders 
that henceforward the Americans shall not 
be called Insurgents, but that the denomi-. 
nation of irailors and rebels shall be applied 
to them, and the Spaniards be called Faith- 
ful Royalists. This proves that the horrors 
of warfare, far from diminishing, rather in- 
crease, and that the agents of Ferdinand 
seek to exterminate the men whom they 
call traitors and rebels. The execution of 
such a plan could not have been placed in 
better hands than these of the new Viceroy, 
General Cruz. 

The Mexico insurgents, however, have 
adopted new plans, by concentrating their 
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forces in the north, to communicate better 
with Europe and the United States, in order 
to obtain arms. They have fitted out several 
privateers, and already made 26 Spanish 
prizes. The Insurgents were blockading 
the river Alvarado, and had taken the port 
Huatuno. Three Commissioners from the 
Independent Government of Mexico have 
gone to the United States. The Viceroy 
has prohibited ul: reunions of ladies in the 
capital, from their being all so favourable 
to the Insurgents. Ferdinand VII. had 
created a new order, to be given to all those 
who should distinguish themselves in the 
subjugation of the American provinces. _ Jt 
is called the Royal American Order of Isa- 
bella the Catholic. The Insurgents laugh 
at the idea of Americans being rewarded by 
wearing a mark of their own conquest, since 
it was Isabella who undertook the original 
@onquest of America. 

Letters from Cadiz, dated 18th Dec. 
referring to accounts from Veru Cruz, men- 
tion, that in all the Mexican provinces the 
revolution had acquired a great consistency, 
and the independence was daily consolidat- 
ing- Numbers of Europeans were emigra- 
ting from Vera Crug, some had arrived 
from Cadiz, and all agree, that, under the 
debilitated state of Spain, and in consequence 
of the succours recently obtained from New 
Orleans, New Spain cannot fail shortly to 
be in the entire possession of the Indepen- 
dents. 


BONAPARTE AT ST HELENA. — 


Captain Denman, of the Redpole, brought 
home dispatches from Sir George Cockburn, 
dated the 22d of October. Sir George and 
his squadron arrived off St Helena on the 
16th, after a boisterous passage, all well. 
The inhabitants were of course much sur- 
prised. It was learnt at the same time that 
very considerable addition would be made 
to the population of the island by the new 
garrison, as well as the attendants of Napo- 
leon, the Commissioners to watch him, their 
suites, &c. Accordingly all was immedi- 
ately hurry and bustle. Provisions experi- 
enced a sudden and enormous rise in price. 
Eggs, which were before about three shil- 
lings a dozen, now advanced to a shilling a 
piece. Almost every other article of pro- 
duce rose in the same proportion ; and even 
land itself assumed an increased value of 
60 per cent. ; which is not to be wondered 
at, considering the small extent of the island, 
and the still smaller portion that is fit for 
cultivation, to feed the increased number of 
mouths. Upwards of 900 troops arrived 
outin the squadron under charge of the 
Nerthumberland., A great bustle toek place 
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on the 11th in making preparations for Bo- 
naparte’s reception: 80 of the Company's 
soldiers were stationed to guard the gates, 
and orders were immediately issued by the 
Governor, that no fishing boats were to be 
out of harbour after four o'clock in the af- 
ternoon. On the L5th the fleet arrived, 
when some persons from the town were al- 
lowed to go on board todine. It was some 
days before all was ready for conveying 


. Bonaparte to the house allotted for his re- 


ception. When he janded, he was dressed 
in a green coat, white waistcoat, light-co- 
loured small clothes, white stockings, and 
cocked hat. The coat was trimmed with 
gold, and a plain epaulette was placed on 
each shoulder. He held in his hand an 
elegant telescope, and cast his eyes around 
him with great eagerness to survey the new 
objects. The Company’s troops on the 
island were immediately to be sent to the 
Cape to do duty there. All foreigners on 
the island, together with their families were 
ordered to quit. No foreign ships are al- 
lowed to anchor, but are supplied with wa. 
ter by our men of war. 

The following extracts of letters contain 
some interesting particulars relative to Bo- 
naparte’s situation and behaviour at the 
island: ** Napoleon resides about two miles 
in the country, in a small cottage, with a 
marquee adjoining, belonging to Mr Bal. 
colm, a navy agent; Mr B.’s country house 
is in the same inclosure, about an hundred 
yards distant; this is the only family on 
the island which he visits.—Mr B. has two 
smart young daughters, who talk the French 
language fluently, and to whom he is very 
much attached,—he styles them his little 
pages. There is a number of little stories 
of the innocent freedoms they take with 
him, and how highly he is diverted by it. 
He is occupied during the day in writing 
the history of his life, and the evening is 
devoted to walking in the garden witb his 
Generals, and his society at Mr Balcolm’s. 
The only chance strangers have of convera- 
ing with him, is by getting an introduction 
to Mr B. and stepping in as if by chance, 
in the evening. Our Captain, and several of 
our passengers, by this means, have had 
long conversations with him ; he taiks upon, 
every subject but those relating to polities, 
which he seems very desirous to avoid. He 
behaved with great politeness to the ladies, 
who -have been echoing his praises ever 
since. I rode up one afternoon, and had 
the good fortune to arrive as he was taking 
his atternoon’s walk in his garden. We 
(for I had a companion with me) tied our 
horses to a tree, and slipt behind a bush, a 
little way from the walk where he was te 
pass; he passed several tenes within a few 
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feet of us ; we had a most distinct view of 
him; he was accompanied by two of his 
Generals, Monthelons and Gorgons, who 
remained uncovered. From what I could 
hear, (for though loud, he talks very thick- 
ly,) the late events was the subject of their 
conversation. Davoust’s name, I could 
learn, was mentioned with no high enco- 
miums. He was dressed in a plain blue 
coat, buttoned high over the breast, leaving 
the belly exposed, which protuberated a 
good deal, long white waistcoat, nankeen 
breeches, and military boots; he had a large 
star on his left breast. He is a middle-siz- 
ed man, well made, rather corpulent, with 
a singular, though agreeable countenance, 
light blue eyes, which appeared to me the 
most striking feature of his countenance, 
being se expressive and intelligent; there 
was nothing, however, in his appearance at 
all indicative of the great qualities he pos- 
sesses. He is very strictly watched by the 
Admiral ; two sloops of war are constantly 
cruizing off the island, the one on the wind- 
ward, and the other on the leewerd sides, 
besides several guard-boats ; they are for- 
tifying it in every possible direction. He 
stil], however, entertains the idea of being 
at no distant period the Emperor of France ; 
—he thinks it impossible that the French 
people can long suffer the Bourbons.” 


** St Helena Nov. 20, 1815. 


** The interest excited on approaching 
this frightful island may be better imagined 
than described. IT watched, with eager cu- 
riosity, the look of each individual whose 
days were consigned to dwindle here. Ma- 
dam Bertrand, with streaming eyes, beg- 
ged me to look at it and pity her; she cast 
her eyes on her husband, then on her chil. 
dren, who were innocently playing on the 
quarter deck—seeming to say, Am J at last 
destined to this? Napoleon eyed it with for- 
titude ; his look, his manner, spoke it asa 
place more damnable than he bargained for. 
Anxious as he was to get wn shore, he did 
not quit us for a couple of days; and when 
he did, I positively saw regret pictured in 
his face. The last word he uttered hap- 
pened (from my being near him) to be ad. 
dressed to me: the Admiral and Captain 
were at the gangway—barge in waiting: 
Bonaparte hurried along the quarter-deck 
from the cabin, wrapped up in a white great 
coat. As he passed he bowed. Mg eye, I 
do think, spoke pity, for it met his, and he 
hastily asked if I continued on board? It 
was night before he reached his house in 
the village. Still there were many specta- 
ters whom he was particularly anxious to 
avoid. At dawn the following day, he rode 
out with Sir George Cockburn to examine 


the situation of his future residence.—Long- 
wood is distant five miles from the village, 
and elevated above it 2000 feet—exactly 
ten degrees difference of temperature from 
that at the surface of the ocean. 

“The interior of the Island is certainly 
less offensive to the eye than what its exte- 
rior would promise. Perhaps, if one would 
draw a comparison between what the isiand 
promises on approaching from the sea, and 
what is found on taking a ride through the 
country, one would be tempted to say many 
spots are beautiful. It has been in this way 
that the people who have written ot St He- 
lena have judged of it. Napoleon, on his 
first day’s ride, (for he has not taken a se- 
cond), spoke in very unfavourable terms of 
the places, and said, every description we 
had given him to read of this island was 
exaggeraied. On descending the mountain, 
on his return to the village, he stopped at a 
small house called the Briars, situated on a 
projecting rock, midway from the summit. 
Here he requested permission to stop, and 
from which he has not strayed 100 yards 
since the hour he took possession. Nature 
and art have done something for this spot. 
The lava has become soil, and the eye is re- 
lieved by a spot of verdure exceeding two 
acres. There is a garden with fruit trees— 
a rill of water gurgling by; and Bonaparte, 
with his friend Las Cassas, here contrive to 
pass their solitary time. He is perfectly ex- 
cluded from the gaze of the public, which 
was perhaps a principal reason for his se- 
lecting this spot until the repairs of Long- 
wood were finished. 

**] must now introduce you to the inha- 
bitants of this same Briars—this half aerial 
habitation of the fallen Napoleon. Mr Bal- 
com, a native of England, long resident in 
the island of St Helena, a merchant of the 
place, and contractor for the navy, is the 
proprietor of the .Briars. He has resided | 
there for many years, with his family, con- 
sisting of his wife, an intelligent woman, 
and two daughters, both extremely well 
educated, and under the age of seventeen. 
Balcom’s house is so extremely small, that 
there are scarcely apartments capable of 
accommodating his family. He has an 
out-house, fancifuliy constructed, on a little 
eminence, overlooking the valley. This Bo- 
naparte chose for breakfast-room, dining- 
room, and parlour. His eainp-bed has been 
conveyed there from the Northumberland, 
and there is he contented to ruminate, the 
live-long day, on the awful occurrences of 
his unexampled career. This apartment 
of the mighty Napoleon terminates in its 
top in a littke Gothic garret, (where, I de- 
clare to you, I cannot turn round). There 
resides the Counselior of State, Compte Las 
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Gassas, accompanied by his son, a page of 
the ex-Emperor’s, aged about sixteen, shar- 
ing the lone couch of his father. 

** I have repeatedly thought it my duty 
to pay my respects to the fallen emperor 
since he took up his residence at the Briars, 
more especially, as the visits of strangers are 
disapproved of by him, and demi-officially 
forbidden by his excellency Sir George.-— 
From the facility with which I gain admit- 
tance to the presence, I am disposed to 
think the attention not unacceptable. From 
the variety of papers I see scattered about on 
his toilet, and the hours which he is closeted 
with Las Cassas, (a man of uncommon ta- 
Jent) | am inclined to think he is either bu- 
sied in drawing up a remonstrance to the Bri- 
tish Government, or writing a history of his 
own life. His hours of recreation are ge- 
nerally from twelve to two o'clock. He 
perambulates the little garden, and is inva- 
riably joined by the young ladies, daughters 
of the proprietor. Both speak French, and 
I am satisfied they afford him very great 
consolation. When I last saw him he was 
reclining on a sofa, and I thought him 
more then usually slovenly. However, he 
had just left the girls, when I learned he 
had been very spruce ; and when I entered 
his apartment, he was, without ceremony, 
elad in his morning-gown, without shirt, 
neckcloth, or breeches. 

** Marshal Bertrand, the Countess, ge- 
neral Monthelon, and Gouyer, inhabit a 
house in the town where I daily visit-— 
They are full of trouble. From the habits 
of life they have been accustomed to, all 
are inclined to launch out into extravagance ; 
however, the adiniral is a rigid economist, 
and this system of retrenchment appears to 
give great dissatisfaction. Napoleon takes 
every thing as he can find it; however, the 
eomplaints of his followers have met his 
ears, and he has solicited permission to pro- 
vide for them himself. He is unwilling 
that either the one or the other should in 
any shape be a burden to the British Go- 
vernment, and he is equally hurt.that their 
eomforts should in any shape be abridged. 

* The best thing Napoleon can do is to 
get a wife. Unless influenced by some fair 
damsel of the island, I fear he will become 
careless of his person. He asked me one 
day, whether I did not think a wife neces- 
sary for a man’s health ?—I presume he 
means to say, the society of a lady would 
much contribute to the happiness of a man. 
He has a litth abrasion on the fore arm just 
now; it is attended with considerable in- 
flammation. Think of his application— 
a little salt dissolved in water, with which 
he continues to bathe the place! He has 
bis little dinner sent -into his bed - room, 
January 1816, 


where he partakes of it with Las Cassas. 
Frequently of an evening he joins Balcom’s 
family, and, with the girls, and perhaps a 
favourite visitor, he joins in a party of 
whist, when he tries to revoke or cheat, and 
when discovered (by the arch youngest lass) 
he laughs immoderately. 

** The rigour with which it is now deem- 
ed necessary to treat this pest of civil socie- 
ty, must iil suit his former elevation. The 
probability of an escape is so absurd, that 
you would imagine a small degree of relax- 
ation fair. No, no. Napoleon has a Cap- 
tain of the 53d residing in the house with 
him, and two orderly serjeants, who never 
permit him to pass the threshold of his hut 
without accompanying his steps. This he 
thinks severe, and I was told yesterday that 
he had, at last, solicited a favour—to have 
the two soldiers removed, as their presence 
had a tendency to remind him of his mis- 
fortunes: if they were thought indispensa- 
ble, to clothe them differently. Although I 
have this from unquestionable authority, I 
can scarce think Bonaparte would condescend 
so far as to supplicate or cemplain.” 


FRANCE, 


DOCUMENTS’ CONNECTED WITH THE 
TREATY OF PEACE. 


To his Excellency the Duc De Richelieu. 


The Allied Sovereigns having confided 
to Marshal the Duke of Wellington the 
command in chief of those of their troops, 
which, according to the 5th article of the 
treaty, concluded this day with France, are 
to remain in this country during a certain 
number of years, the undersigned Minis- 
ters, &c. think it their duty to give some 
explanation to his Excellency the Duke de 
Richelieu as to the nature and extent of 
the powers attached to this command. 

Although chiefly guided with respect to 
this measure by motives tending to the safe- 
ty and welfare of their subjects, and being 
very far from having any intention of em- 
ploying their troops in aid of the police, or 
of the internal administration of France, or 
in any tanner that might compromise or 
interfere with the free exercise of the royal 
authority in this country, the Allied Sove- 
reigns have, however, in consideration of 
the high interest which they take in sup- 
porting the power of legitimate Sovereigns, 
promised to his Most Christian Majesty to 
support him with their arms against every 
revolutionary convulsion which might tend 
to overthrow, by force, the order of things 
gt present established, and to menace, also, 
again, the general tranquillity of = 
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They do not, however, dissemble, that in 
the variety of forms under which the re- 
volutionary spirit might again manifest it- 
self in France, doubts might arise as to the 
nature of the case which might eall for the 
intervention of a foreign force ; and feeling 
the difficulty of framing any instructions 
precisely applicable to each particular case, 
the Allied Sovereigns have thought it bet- 
ter to leave it to the tried prudence and dis- 
eretion of the Duke of Wellington, to de- 
eide when and how far it may be advisable 
to employ the troops under his orders, al- 
ways supposing that he would not in any 
case so determine, without having concert- 
ed his measures with the King of France, 
er without giving information as soon as 
possible to the Allied Sovereigns of the mo- 
tives which may have induced him to come 
to such a determination. And as, in order 
to guide the Duke of Wellington in the 
choice of his arrangements, it will be im- 
portant that he should be correctly inform- 
ed of the events which may oceur in France, 
the Ministers of the four Allied Courts ac- 
credited to his Most Christian Majesty, 
have received orders to maintam a regular 
correspondence with the Duke of Welling- 
ton, and to provide at the same time for an 
intermediate one between the French Go- 
vernment and the Commander in Chief of 
the allied troops, for the purpose of trans- 
mitting te the French Government the 
communications which the Duke of Wel- 
lington may have occasion to address to it, 
and of communicating to the Marshal the 
Suggestions or requisitions which the Court 
of France may wish in future to make to 
him. The undersigned flatter themselves 
that the Duke de Richelieu will readily re- 
cognize in these arrangements the same 
character and the same principles which 
have been manifested in concerting and a- 
dapting the measures of the military ‘occu- 
pation of a part of France. They carry 
with them also, on quitting this country, 
the consoling persuasion, that notwithstand- 
ing the elements of disorder which France 
may still contain, the effect of revolutionary 
events, a wise and paternal government 
proceeding in a proper manner to tranquil- 
lize and conciliate the minds of the people, 
and abstaining from every act, contrary to 
such a system, may not only succeed in 
maintaining the public tranquillity, but al- 
So in re-establishing universal union and 
confidence, relieving likewise, as much as 
the proceedings of the government can ef- 
fect it, the Allied Powers, from the pain- 
ful necessity of having recourse to those 
measures, which, in case of any new con- 


Yulsion, would be imperiously prescribed to 


them by the duty of providing for the safes 


ty of their own subjects, and the generat 
“tranquillity of Europe, &e. 
The undersigned have the honour, &c, 
Metternich. 
Castlereagh. 
Hardenterg. 
Capo D'Istric. 
Paris, Nov. 20. 1815. 


NOTE, 


Delivered in by Viscount Castlereagh to the 
Allied Ministers, and placed upon their Pro- 
tocol.—Paris, Sept. 11. 1815. 


Representations having been laid before 
the Ministers of the Allied Powers from the 
Pope, the Grand Duke of Tuscany, the King 
of the Netherlands, and other Sovereigns, 
claiming, through the intervention of the 
high Allied Powers, the restoration of the 
statues, pictures, and other works of art, of 
which their respective states have been suc- 
cessively and systematically stripped by the 
late revolutionary government of France, 
contrary to every principle of justice, and 
to the usages of modern warfare, and the 
same having been referred for the consider- 
ation of his Court, the undersigned has re- 
ceived the commands of, the Prince Regent 
to submit, for the consideration of his Al- 
lies, the folowing remarks upon this inter- 
esting subject 

it is now the second time that the powers 
of Europe have been compelled, in vindica- 
tion of their own liberties, and for the set- 
tlement of the world, to invade France, and 
twice their armies have possessed themselves 
of the capital of the state, in which these, 
the spoil of the greater part of Eurape, are 
accumulated. 

The legitimate Sovereign of France has, 
under the protection of those armies, been 
enabled to resume his throne, and to mes 
diate for his people a peace with the Allies, 
to the marked indulgences of which, neither 
their conduct to their own Monarch, nor 


towards other states, had given them just 


pretensions to aspire. 

That the purest sentiments of regard for 
Louis XVIII. deference for his ancient and 
illustrious House, and respect for his mis- 
fortunes, have guided invariably the Allied 
Councils, has been proved beyond a ques- 
tion, by their having, last year, framed the 
treaty of Paris, expressly on the basis of 
preserving to France its complete integrity» 
and stil] more, after their late disappoint- 
ment, by the endeavours they are again 
making, ultimately to combine the substan- 
tial integrity of France, with such an ade- 
quate system of temporary precaution as 
may satisfy what they owe to the security 
of their own subjects, 

But 
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| But it would be the height of weakness, 

7 «as well as of injustice, and in its effects 
much more likely to mislead than to bring 
back the peeple of France to moral and 
peaceful habits, if the Allied Sovereigns, to 
whom the world is anxiously looking up 
for protection and repose, were to deny that 
principle of integrity in its just and liberal 
application to other nations, their Allies 
(more especialy to the. feeble and to the 
helpless), which they are about, for the se- 
cond time, to concede to a nation with 
whom they have had occasion so long to 
contend in war. 

Upon what principle can France, at the 
close of such a war, expect to sit down with 
the same extent of possessions which she 
held before the revolution, and desire, at 
the same time, to retain the ornamental 

» spoils of all other countries ? Is it, that 
H there can exist a doubt of the issue of the 
ke % contest or of the power of the Allies to ef- 
fectuate what justice and policy require ? 
if not, upon what principle deprive France 
of her late territorial acquisitions, and pre- 
serve to her the spoliations appertaining to 
| those territories, which all modern conquer- 


ors have invariably respected, as insepa- 
te ©«Crable from the country to which they be- 
We longed. 
‘The Allied Sovereigns have perhaps seme- 
Wee thing to atone for to Furope, in conse- 
Se quence of the course pursued by them, 
eee «when at Paris, during the last year. It is 
me true, they never did so far make themselves 
See. parties in the criminality of this mass of 
mn plunder, as to sanction it by any stipulation 
me in their treaties; such a recognition has 
fe «been on their part uniformly refused; but 
am, they certainly did use their influence to re- 
Gee Press at that moment any agitation of their 
‘Hie claims, in the hope that France, not less 
ee «=subdued by their generosity than by their 
| arms, might be disposed to preserve invio- 
= late a peace which had been studiously fra- 
| med to serve as a bond of reconciliation 
| between the nation and the King. They 
| had also reason to expect that his Majesty 
would be advised voluntarily to restore a 
=) considerable proportion at least of these 
= spoils, to their lawful owners. - 

But the question is a very different one 
now, and to pursue the same course under 
circumstances so essentially altered, would 
be, in the judgment of the Prince Regent, 
equally unwise towards France, and unjust 
towards cur allies, who have a direct inter- 
; est in this question. 
| His Royal Highness, in stating this opi- 
_nion, feels it necessary to guard against the 

m possibility of misrepresentation. 

| Whilst he deems it to be the duty of the 
Na Allied Sovereigns not only not to obstruct, 


but to facilitate, upon the present occasion, 
the return of these objects to the places 
from whence they were torn, it seems not 
less consistent with their delicacy, not te 
suffer the position of their armies in France, 
or the removal of these works from the 
Louvre, to become the means, either direct- 
ly, or indirectly, ef bringing within their 
own dominions, a single article which did 
not of right, at the period of their conquest, 
belong either to their respective family col- 
lections, or to the countries over which 
they now actually reign. 

Whatever value the Prince Regent might 
attach to such requisite specimens of the 
fine arts, if otherwise acquired, he has no 
wish to become possessed of them at the 
expence of France, or rather of the coun- 
tries to which they of right belong, more 
especially by following up a principle in 
war which he considers as a reproach to 
the nation by which it has been adopted, 
and so far from wishing to take advantage 
of the occasion to purchase from the right- 
ful owners any articles they might, from 
pecuniary considerations, be disposed to 
part with, bis Royal Highness would on 
the contrary be disposed rather to afford 
the means of replacing them in those very 
temples and galleries, of which they were 
so long the ornaments. 

Were it possible that his Royal High- 
ness’s sentiments towards the person and 
cause of Louis XVIII. could be brought ~ 
into doubt, or that the posicion of his most 
Christian Majesty would be injured in the 
eyes of his own people, the Prince Regent 
would not come to this conclusion without 
the most painful reluctance; but, on the 
contrary, his Royal Highness really believes 
that his Majesty will rise in the love and 
respect of his own subjects, in proportion 
as he separates himself from these remem- 
brances of revolutionary warfare. These 
spoils, whieh impede a moral reconciliation 
between France and the countries she has 
invaded, are hot necessary to record the 
exploits of her armies, which, notwithstand- 
ing the cause in which they were achieved, 
must ever make the arms of the nation re- 
spected abroad. But whilst these objects 
remain at Paris, constituting, as it were, the 
title-deeds of the countries which have been 
given up, the sentiments of re-uniting these 
countries again to France will never be al- 
together extinct ; nor will the genius of the 
French people ever completely associate it- 
self with the more limited existence assign- 
ed to the nation under the Bourbons. 

Neither is this opinion given with any 
disposition on the part of the Prince Regent 
to humiliate the French nation. His Royal 
Highness’s general policy, 
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of his troops in France, his having seized 
the first moment of Bonaparte’s surrender 
to restore to France the freedom of her com- 
merce, and, above all, the desire he has re- 
cently evinced to preserve ultimately to 
France her territorial integrity, with certain 
modifications essential to the security of 
neighbouring States, are the best proofs 
that, consideration of justice to others, a de- 
sire to heal the wornds inflicted by the re- 
volution, and not any illiberal sentiment to- 
wards France, have alone dictated this de- 
cision. 

The whole question resolves itself into 
this:—Are the powers of Europe now 
forming in sincerity, a permanent settle- 
ment with the King?—And if so, upon 
what principles shall st be concluded ? Shall 
it be upon the conservation or the abandon- 
ment of revolutionary spoliations ? 

Can the King feel his own dignity exalt- 
ed, or his title improved, in being su: reund- 
ed by monuments of arts, which record not 
Jess the sufferings of his own illustrious 
House, than of the other nations of Eu- 
rope ? If the French people be desirous of 
treading back their steps, can they rativn- 
ally desire to preserve this source of ani- 
mosity between them and all other natians; 
and, if they are not, ist politic to flatter 
their vanity, and to keep alive the hopes, 
which the contemplation of these trophies 
are calculated to excite? Can even the ar- 
my reasonably desire it? The recollection 
of their carnpaigns can never perish. They 
are recorded in the military annals of Fu- 
rope. They are emblazoned on the public 
monuments of their own country; why is 
it necessary to associate their glory in the 


field with a system of plunder, by the adop.- - 


tion of which, in contravention of the laws 
of modern war, the Chief that led them to 
battle, in fact, tarnished the lustre of their 
arms ? 

If we are really to return to peace and to 
ancient maxims, it cannot be wise to pre- 
serve just so much of the abuses of the past ; 
nor can the King desire, out of the wrecks 
of the Revolution, of which his family has 
been one of the chief victims, to perpetuate 
in his house this odious monopoly of the 
arts. The splendid collection which France 
possessed previous to the revolution, aug- 
mented by the Borghese collection, which 
has since been purchased, (one of the finest 
in the world) will afford to the King ample 
tneans of ornamenting, in its fair propor- 
tron, the capital of his empire; and his 
Majesty may divest himself of his tainted 
source of distinction, without prejudice to 
the due cultivation of the arts in France. 

In applying a remedy to this offensive 
evil, it does not appear that any middle line 


can be adopted, which does not go to re- 
cognise a variety of spoliations, under the 
cover of treaties, if possible more flagrant 
in their character than the acts of undisgui- 
sed rapine, by which these remains were in 
general brought together. 

The principle of property regulated hy 
the claims of the territories from whence 
these works were taken, is the surest and 
only guide to justice; and perhaps there is 
nothing which would more tend to settle 
the public mind of Europe at this day, than 
such an homage, on the part of the King 
of France, to a principle of virtue, concilia- 
tion, and peace. 

Cas TLEREAGH. 


ESCAPE OF M. LAVALETTE. 


As we stated in last Number, M. Lava- 
lette’s appeal to the Court of Revision was 
unsuccessful, and every effort made by his 
friends to obtain a commutation of the sen- 
tence having been alike fruitless, he had 
prepared himself to abide the sentence of 
death, when his escape from prison was 
contrived and effected by means of his wife, 
on the 20th of December, the following 
day being appointed for his execution. 

It appears that Madame Lavalette had 
been in the daily habit of visiting her hus- 
band in a sedan chair, which she preferred 
to a carriage, on account of the impaired 
state of her health. She had shewn an ex- 
traordinary degree of fortitude and fidelity 
to her husband ; it was but three days be- 
fore his condemnation that she was deliver- 
ed of a child; yet from the moment that 
he was found guilty, she was continually 
with him in prison, or seeking an opportu- 
nity to approach the King at the Thuille- 
ries, for the purpose of soliciting his pardon. 
On the day of his escape she arrived as 
usual, about four o'clock, accompanied by 
her daughter, a girl of 11 years of age, and 
a female servant; and having dined with 
her husband, she dressed him in her own 
clothes, and wrapping herself up in his 
large cloak, remained in prison, while he, 
leaning on his daughter and his wife’s femme 
de chambre passed all the turnkeys and got 
to the street undiscovered. ‘Ihe governor 
of the prison was approaching, as his duty 
required, to examine the face of the person 
whom he supposed to be Madame Lava- 
lette, when the child cried out in a tone of 
extreme distress “*Oh ! maman, quand ver- 
rons nous cher papa ?”"—** Oh! mamma, 
when shall we see our dear papa again?” 
J.avalette answered only with a sigh, in 
which he counterfeited a woman so well, 
that the jailor shad ne doubt of its being the 
wife. The particular dress worn in win- 
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ter by French women also greatly tended 
to facilitate the imposture.—It is extreme- 
ly loose, and consists chiefly of fur. At 
the very moment he was leaving the Con- 
ciergerie, leaning on his child, and the femme 
de chambre, one of the jailors took him by 
the arm, and said to him—** I am extreme- 
ly grieved, Madame—you mast be miser- 
able indeed.”—When he had got into the 
court-yard, he found but one of the chair- 
men belonging to the sedan chair, the other 
was drinking in a cabaret. But his servant, 
who knew him immediately, hired a porter 
who was standing by, and set off with the 
sedan chair.—At the turning of the next 
street he got into a cabriolet which was 
waiting for him, and drove away. He left 
Paris by the barriere of Charenton, and at 
ten leagues distance took the post road to 
Flanders. He travelled with a foreign pass- 
port ; and it appears has succeeded in reach- 
ing Bavaria; where it is supposed he will 
be safe; as the Prince Eugene Beauharnois, 
son-in-law of the King of Bavaria, is his in- 
timate friend and relation. 

A short time after his escape, the gaolet 
entered his room, and Madame Lavalette 
not answering his address, he approached 
and discovered the imposture. Madame 
Lavalette exclaimed with a smile, succeed- 
ed by strong convulsions, ** I1 est parti.” 
(** He is gone.”)—The alarm was immedi- 
ately given, and a fruitless pursuit followed. 
The Attorney-General repaired instantly to 
the prison to interrogate the lady. When 
he commenced his examination, she an- 
swered him with a laugh. ** Rire west pas 
repondre, Madame.” —(** To laugh is not to 
reply, Madame,”) was the observation which 
he made upon her conduct. To this she 
replied, ** Il y a long tems que se pleure— 
maintenant c'est mon tour de rire.” (** Ihave 
wept long, but it is now my turn to laugh.’’) 

Madame Lavalette is still kept in prison. 
A letter from Paris says, ** she is not per- 
mitted to see any one, not even to have her 
Jemme de chambre about her, and she is on- 
jy known to be in existence by the permis- 
sion given to her cook to send her dinner, 
through the gaoler. If her confinement 
continues much longer, in the state of health 
she is, it is probable she must sink under it, 
and thus fall a victim to conjugal devotion.” 

The escape of Lavelette created a great 
sensation at Pariss and great discontent 
was manifested at the circumstance in the 
Chamber of Deputies, where insinuations 
were thrown out, that it had been connived 
at by those who might have prevented it. 
M. de Sesmaison moved, that the necessary 
information relative to this transaction should 
be acquired from the Keeper of the Seals, 
and the Minister of Police. The Minister of 
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the Interior, Vaublanc, intreated the Cham- 
ber to pass to the order of the day, as an in- 
vestigation was already begun.——This, hows 
ever, was refused. A motion for the previ- 
ous question was also rejected, the Chamber 
deciding that the motion of M. de Sesmaison 
should be taken into consideration, and it 
was, accordingly referred to the Bureaux te 
report upon it. 

In this country, also, considerable interest 
has been excited, by a circumstance conneet- 
ed with this affair. Advices have been re- 
ceived by Government, and it has also been 
announced in the Paris papers, that the 
French Government have arrested and sent 
to the prison of the Abbaye, Sir Robert Wil- 
son, Captain Hutchinson, and Mr Bruce.— 
Captain Hutchinson is an officer of the 
Guards, and related to Lord Donoughmore. 
Mr Bruce is the eldest son of the banker, 
Crawford Bruce, Esq. The intelligence of 
the arrest having been communicated to the 
British Ambassador, Sir Charles Stewart, he 
of course made immediate application to 
the French Government, by whom he was 
informed, that the accusation against them 
was their having contrived and assisted in 
the escape of Lavalette; that they had pro- 
cured a passport as for an English officer, 
two or three days before the escape, and 
that, when Lavalette left the Conciergerie, 
they travelled with him to Mons, introduced 
him, under the passport they had obtained, 
to the English military post, procured it 
there to be countersigned, and passed him on; 
after which, and having breakfasted with the 
English officer in command, they returned 
to Paris.—The Duke of Wellington, it is 
said, was applied to, on behalf of the Eng- 


lishmen arrested, but declined any interfe- 


rence. 


AMNESTY BILL—STATE OF PARTIES. 


The amnesty bill proposed by the French 
ministry, produced a trial of strength be- 
tween the two parties which compose the 
Chamber of Deputies, namely, the pure roy 
alists, that is, those who wish the old re. 
gime restored as it was in the year 1789, 
and the constitutional royalists, who have 
the ministry on their side, but who appear 
to form a minority of the Chamber. The 
former party introduced a number of a- 
mendments to the original law tending 
greatly to extend the list of the proscribed. 
The debate was carried on with the greatest 
violence for several days. The passions of 
the two parties appeared to be deeply em- 
barked in the cause, and the speakers on 
both sides alternately experienced in the 
course of their harangues, the loudest testi- | 
monies both of censure and applause. The 
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Minister, M. Vaublenc, spoke in favour of 
the original law, and M. de la Bourdonnaye 
delivered a most violent speech in favour 
of the general proscription and punishment 
of all those apparently who have ever been 
engaged in the revolution ; and this indeed 
seems to be the general sentimtnt of all 
those who are against the law proposed by 
the Court. They wish to be revenged on 
their enemies, and this desire of vengeance, 
which, in their circumstances, is natural 
enough, they do not seem to imagine should 
at all be controlled by considerations of 
policy. : 

In reference to the violence exhibited in 
the discussion of this measure, a private 
letter says—* Long as I have inhabited 
this country, I scarcely remember any sube 
ject which has excited so general and pase 
sionate an interest.—Crowds have been w i 
ing from eight this morning (it is now eic- 
ver) at the vestibule of the palace, and 
from all I have learnt, notwithstanding the 
frost, and their national impatience, they 
have conducted themselves, without, with 
rather more decorum than on a late memo- 
rable day, the crowd wilhin.”—The discus- 
sions closed on the 6th, when the law was 
passed in the following form. 

* Art. 1. A full andentireamnesty is grant- 
ed to all those who directly or mdirectly 
took part in the rebellion and usurpation of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, having the following 
exceptions. 

2. The ordinance of the 24th July shall 
eontinue to be executed with regard to the 
persons comprised in the Ist article of that 
o: dinance. 

3. The King may, within the space of 
two months, dating from the promuigaticn 
of the present law, remove from France 
such of the individuals included in article 2. 
of the said ordinance as he shall maistain 
thereon, and who have not been brought to 
trial; and in that case the said persons shall 
leave France within the period prescribed 
to them, and shall not return without the 
express permission of his Majesty. The 
Whole under pain of transportation. 

The King may likewise deprive them of 
all property and pensions which may have 
been granted to them on gratuitous titles. 

4. The ascendants and descendants of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, his uncles and aunts, 
his nephews and nieces, his brothers, their 
wives, and descendants, his sisters, and 
their husbands, are excluded from the kings 
dom in perpetuity, and are bound to depart 
from it in the space of one month, under 
the penalties denounced by the 91st article 
of the penal code. They cannot enjoy any 
civil rights, possess any property, titles and 
Pensions granted to them gratuitously with- 
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in it; ard they shall be bound to sell, with- 
in the space of six months, the preperty of 
every description that they possess by oner- 
ous title. 

5. The present amnesty is not applicable 
to persons against whom prosecutions have 
been commenced, or judgments obtained 
before the promulgation of the present law ; 
the prosecutions shall be continued and the 
judgments exccuted conformably to the 
laws. 

6. Are not comprised in the present am- 
nesty crimes or misdemeancurs against pri- 
vate persons, at whatever period they may 
have been committed. The persons guilty 
of them shall be prosecuted according to 
law. 

4. Those of the regicides who, in despite 
of a clemency, almost without bounds, have 
voted for the additional act, or accepted of- 
fices or employments from the usurper, and 
who, by so duing, bave declared themselves 
irreconcilable enemies of France and of the 
legitimate Government, are excluded for 
ever from the kingdom, and are bound to 
Jeave it within one month, under the pe- 
nalty inflicted by art, 33. of the penal code ; 
they shall not be capabie of enjoying in it 
any civil right, cr of possessing in it any 
property, titles, or pensions, given to them 
gratuitously.” 

In the main amendments proposed, the 
pure reyalist party were foiled by the ex« 
ertions and influence of the Ministry, al- 
though by very narrow majorities. It is 
stated in private letters that they had framed 
a scheme of proscription, in which were to 
be included about 500 individuals, namely, 
all those who had voted for the death of 
the King: several Marshals, Generals in 
Chief, Commanders of strong towns, and 
every public funciionary who had been en- 


trusted with power during the stormy pe-— 


riod of the revolution. They afterwards 
reduced their demand to 50 victims, to be 
sclected at the pleasure of the crown 3 and 
an amendment proposed to this effect was 
only rejected by a majority of 184 to 175. 
‘The chief difference between the law as 
it is now passed and that proposed by the 
King is, respecting those persons who were 
proscribed by the ordinance of the 24th 
of July, some to be tried capitally, and 
others to be banished. The law, as first 
proposed, decreed the punishment of cer- 
tain individuals, without the King having 
the power to mitigate this sentence. But 
by the amended law, he is now vested with 
a Ciscretionary power as to the removal of 
those persons from the territories of France. 
The proposal for making the property of 
those who were favourable to Bonaparte 


answerable for the expences of the war, . 
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which was one of the amendments proposed 
by the Royalists, w&s negatived without a 
division. 

Another amendment which was carried 
is, that which relates to those who voted 
for the death of the King. All those per- 
sons, it is well known, had received the 
King’s pardon, and one of them, nainely, 
Fouche, had been appointed his Minister, 
and afterwards was chosen his representa- 
tive at the Court of Dresden. Fouche, 
Carnot, Cambaceres, Barrere, and Sieyes, 
are known to have accepted offices during 
the late reign of Bonaparte, and are there- 
fore exposed to the penalties of the law. 
The King of France is thus placed in rather 
an embarrassing situation, in thus extend- 
ing his pardon to these individuals, and af- 
terwards revoking it, and consigning them 
to perpetual banishment. 

Of those who voted for the death of the 
King in 1793, there are about 28 still alive, 
of whom the following is a list :—Fouche, 
Carnot, Sieyes, Richard, (appointed a pre- 
fect since the king’s second restoration,) 
Dubois de Bay, Thibaudeau, a peer, Bar- 
rere, Cambaceres, a peer, Tallien, Cavaig- 
nac, Le Carpentier, Pons, Alquier, Albitte, 
Milhaud, (Lieutenant-General and member 
of the Chamber of Deputies), Cambon, 
Granet, Merlin de Douay, Boulay de la 
Meurthe, Quinette, Roederer, David, Ducos, 
Cochon, Andee Dumont, Barras, Garos, 
Jean de Bry. 

Cambaceres voted for death conditionally, 
thatis, should the French territory be invaded. 

The law of amnesty having passed the 
Chamber of Deputies, was communicated 
without delay to the Chamber of Peers by 
the Duke de Richelieu, who prefaced this 
communication with an address, in which, 
adverting tv the additional clause against 
those who voted for the death of Louis AVI. 
he observes, that the wishes uf the Deputies 
so generally expressed, leave little doubt, 
that the desire of the French people is the 
same—that the King, therefore, yiclding to 
the general voice, has ordered this clause to 
be affixed to the law; and he adds, that 
** when the first body of the State shall 
have coniirmed the wish expressed by the 
Deputies of France, his Majesty will with- 
draw the hand which he had extended over 
subj-cts so criminal, and will abandon them 
to their fate.” 

The law passed in the Chamber of Peers, 
Without discussion, and has since received 
the sanction of the king, and been published 
in the Official Gazette. 

No remark is made by the Paris papers 
on the law of amnesty. But the French 
funds have fallen in consequence ; and pri- 
vate letters state, that among the proprie- 


tors of national property it has created ge- 
neral alarm; they see plainly in this mea- 
sure the prevailing influence of the ultra 
royalist party, from whose violent counsels 
they think they have every thing to dread. 
Whatever were the demerits of those who 
voted for the death of the King, they had 
the royal promise of pardon, and this pro- 
mise has been broken. What security then, 
it is argued, have the possessors of naticnal 
property, that under the influence of priests 
and emigrants, some measures may not be 
instituted against their titles to their lands. 
On these grounds it is that they are alarmed, 
and the measure is certainly not calculated 
to settle the peace of France. 

It may not he uninteresting to state what 
has become of the persons comprised in the 
Ist and 2d articles of the King of France’s 
ordinance of the 24th of July. The first 
article contained the following names :— 

Ney, Labedoyere, the two brothers Lalle- 
mand, Drouet d’Erlon, Lefebvre-Desnouet- 
tes, Ameil, Brayer, Gilly, Mouton Duver- 
net, Grouchy, Ciausel, Laborde, Debelle, 
Bertrand, Drouet, Cambrone, Lavalette, and 
Rovigo. 

Of these Ney and Labedoyere have been 
shot; Lallemand is at Malta, Drouet d’Er- 
lon is in France, Lefebvre and Gilly are 
arrived at New York, Grouchy has embark- 
ed at Guernsey for America, Lavalette has esa 
caped, Debelle is in prison, Bertrand is with 
Bonaparte, Drouct and Cambrone are upon 
trial, Rovigo is at Malta. The rest are con- 
cealed. 

The persons comprised in the second ar- 
ticle, and ordered to quit France in two 
Months, are— 

Soult, Alix, Excelmans, Bassano, Marbot, 
Felix, Lepelletier, Bouly, (de la Meurthe), 
Mehee, Feressinet Thibaudeau, Carnot, 
Vandamme, Lamarque, (General) Lobau, 
Harel, Pire, Barrere, Arnault, Begnaud, (de 
St Jeand’ Angeley), Pummereuil, Arrighi 
(of Padua), Dejean, jun. Garrau, Real, 
Bouvier Damoulard, Merlin (of Douay), 
Duruach, Divat, Defermont, Bory St Vin- 
cent, Felix Desportes, Garnier-de-Saintes, 
Mellinet. Hullin, Cluys, Courtin, Forbin, 
Janson, the elder son, and Le Lorque Di- 
deville. 

Svult, Carnot, Vandamme, Lamarque, 
and others, are still in France; Carnot, 


however, is on the point of setting out for 


Russia. Several have escaped, or have 
been permitted to leave Frances Excel- 
mans is at Brussels; Bassano somewhere 
in Austria; Regnaud St Jean d’Angeley is 
in the United States, whither, we believe, 
Bory St Vincent and Felix Desportes have 

also fled. Arrighi is in Italy. 
The King, according to private letters, is 
said 
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said to have dispensed with the services of 
Marshals Augereau, Massena, Soult, Suchet, 
and Lefebvre, and to have withdrawn from 
them all their pensions. 

Fouche has been recalled from his office 
of Ambasador at Dresden, which place, it is 
stated, he has ieft, and has arrived at Vien- 
na, where he was received very graciously. 


FRENCH FINANCES. 


The following account of the state of the 
public finances, has appeared in the French 
papers 


Ways and Means for the year 1816 are, 


Direct Contributions - F.320,000,000 
Recisters, Domains, & Woods 156,000,000 
Indirect Contributions - 222,000,000 
Lottery, Posts, Ac. 29 000,000 
Extraordinary Receipts 73,000,000 


$30,000,000 
SUPPLY. 


Funded Debt, Life Annuities, 


Pensions - ° 115,000,000 
Civil List - 33,000,000 
Chamber of Peers 2 000,000 


Chamber of Deputies - - 700,000 
Justice - - - - 17,000,000 


Foreign Affairs - 6,500,000 
Interior - - 70,000,000 
War - - - - 180,000,000 
Marine - - - 48,000,000 
General Police - - 1,000,000 
Finance - 16,000,000 


Interests of Bonds - - 8,000,000 
Expences of Negociations - 12,600,000 
Sinking Fund - - 14,000,000 
Interest on Treasury Bills - 1,500,000 


Ordinary Expenditure 524,070,000 


EXTRAORDINARY EXPENCES, 


War contributions, 159,000,000 
Maintenence of 150,000 foreign 
troops, - 130,000,000 
Payments to the houses of Ben- 
theim and Steinfurth, - 860,000 
Eventual Expences, - 4,500,000 


275,300,000 


Total supply - 800,000,090 


Under the head of custom-house duties, 
it is proposed to lay a duty of 60f. per me- 
trical quintal upon French coffees, and 100 
upon foreign coffees. French raw sugars, 
45f. foreign raw sugar, 70f. foreign white 
sugars, SOF, 


The prohibition against refined sugars is 
te be kept up. 


French cocoa 100f. foreign 120. Tea Sf. 
r killogram.—French pepper and pimen- 
to, 120f. foreign, 145f. 


THE PROTESTANTS, 


The question respecting the persecution 
of the Protestants in the south of France, 
has engaged a large share of the public at- 
tention in this country; and a variety of 
documents and statements have appeared 
on the subject, some of which assert that 
the Protestants have been sufferers, not on 
account of their religious, but on account of 
their political opinions; while others place 
it wholly to the account of their religion.— 
The cause of offence between the two par- 
ties in France seems, however, to be partly 
religious, and partly political. The Pro- 
testants, it appears, were generally favour- 
able to the progress of the revolution, and 
to all those measures which stripped the 
French Catholic church of its enormous 
wealth. They were large purchasers both 
of church and emigrant property ; and they, 
of course, trembled for their estates when 
the Bourbons returned. They could net, 
in these circumstances, be well-affected to 
that dynasty ; and upon the same principle, 
the Catholics saw, in the Bourbons, the 
protectors both of their religion and of their 
property. In this respect, then, the differ- 
ence may be said to be political. But it is 
quite certain, that many of the Catholic 
persuasion were cqually friendly to the re- 
volution and to Boneparte with the Protes- 
tants; and the question then comes to be, 
if the differences were merely political, why 
were the Protestants, as a body, exclusively 
selected for vengeance and proscription ?>— 
This fact certainly gives to those proceed- 


_ ings the character of a religious persecution, 


which cannot be taken away by the circum- 
stance of political differences mingling in it. 
It must, however, give satisfuction to 
every friend of humanity to learn, that these 
troubles are for the present at anend. The 
measures adopted by the French govern- 
ment have at last been successful in restor- 
ing quiet at Nismes, and its neighbourhood, 
and the Protestants are once more at liber- 
ty to go about the ordinances of their reli- 
gion without molestation. The Paris pa- 
pers contain an order from the King, sta- 
ting, that as the former ordinance concern. 
ing Protestents has been duly respected, he 
now withdraws the troops from Nismes, 
and that they be acquainted with the King’s 
satisfaction with the alacrity they have 
shewn in restoring good order. The French 
general La Garde, who was wounded in his 
former attempts to suppress the riots, 9 

now in a fair way of recovery. 
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NIGH COURT OF JUSTICLARY. 


December 26. 1815. 


IIE Court proceeded to the trial of Wil- 

liam Honeyman and John Smith, ac- 
cused of housebreaking and theft, by enter- 
ing the premises of the Carron Iron Works, 
and carrying off upwards of £.1400 Ster- 
ling. The pannels pleaded not guilty. Ed- 
ward Banks, cashier to the Carron Com- 
pany, deponed, that, in September last, they 
received froin the Bank of Scotland, be- 
tween £.1400 and £.1500, which he put 
into an iron safe or chest, and the key of 
which he laid in a wooden desk. That on 
opening the door of his office next morning, 
he found the safe had been opened, and the 
money abstracted. That the persons who 
comunitted this, seemed to have entered by a 
moveable pane of glass in the window, as his 
desk was close to the bottom of the window, 
which would facilitate their access. Thro’ 
this pane, a small person might easily go, 
and not break the window, as the cross bar 
is strong enough to bear such a weight. It 
appeared farther in evidence, that Honey- 
man had confessed the robbery to the ma- 
nager of the works, on obtaining a promise 
from him that he would spare his life; and 
by Honeyman’s directions, the manager 
succeeded in recovering the notes stolen. 
The robbery was committed in the manner 
described ; Smith having been the person 
who entered by the moveable pane of glass 
in the window. Many witnesses testified 
to the former good character of the pannels, 
particularly Honeyman. The jury found 
them guilty, but recommended them 
strongly to mercy. The Court sentenced 
both pannels ta be executed at Edinburgh, 
on the 31st Janvary; but the sentence has 
been since respited, during the Royal plea- 
sure. It has been discovered since the trial, 
that the pannel Smith is no other than 
Michael Stafford, an Irish lad, who was 
imprisoned jin Glasgow, for street robbery, 
avout two years ago, indicted for the spring 
circuit, in 1814, but made his escape before 
the trial, being the first whe altempted to 
break the new jail, Glasgow, and the only 
one who has actually accomplished it. Ue 
has also acknowledged, since his present 
confinement, that he lately broke out of 
Perth jail, while imprisoned there under a 
charge of robbery. 

January 1816. 
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Jan. 15. Thomas Methven, alias Wallace, 
alias Watson, was brought before the Court 
for trial, accused of various acts of theft.— 
The pannel pleaded guilty, and the libel be- 
ing restricted to an arbitrary punishment, 
he was sentenced to fourteen years banish- 
ment beyond seas. 


THE WEATHER. 


About the middle of December, a severe 
snow storm commenced, which appears to 
have been general over the country, but 
particularly severe to the south and west, 
on the Glasgow and Carlisle roads; so much 
so, that the stage and mail coaches for some 
time ceased running in many places, and 
the bags were conveyed in light post-chaises, 
or on horseback, where that could not be 
accomplished. The loss of individual lives 
on this occasion has been greater than is to 
be remembered for a long time back. The 
newspapers present the following melan- 
choly accounts : 

Dec. 16. A young man, of the name of 
W. Winter, was proceeding from Alston to 
his father’s farm at Harewood Head, (with 
a horse laden with provisions for the use of 
the family,) and perished in a storm of snow 
on a height called Yadmoss. 

18. A young woman, in the prime of life, 
having occasion to go from her residence in 
the parish of Penicuik to the carding-mill 
at Garvaldfoot, proceeded homewards next 
day, which, from morning till night, was 
an incessant heavy fall of snow: anxious to 
return to her family with the materials of 
domestic manufacture which she had been 
getting, she was deaf to every warning of 
her danger in such a storm, and being of a 
stout and vigorous frame of body, she fear- 
lessly encountered the blast. For nearly 
five miles she had proceeded with her load 
of wool in a deep snow, and still continuing 
to fall, when she thought it advisable to de- 
posit her burden in one of the houses on 
the road, where she stopped to rest. The 
half of her journey yet remained, but it 
was greatiy beyond her strength, after the 
great exertion which she had miade. At 


diferent houses she stopped to refresh here 
self, and within about a mile of home, met 
a traveller returning homeward, with whem 
she exchanged a few words upon the perie 
lous situation in which they feund them 

selves. 


at 


selves. This rencounter was fortu: ate. 
It weuld seem, that, not recovering her po- 
sition when she turned about to speak to 
him, she lost her course, and leaving the 
turnpike, had turned into a field, from 
which she had not been able to regain the 
road; and, spent with fatigue, sunk down, 
and perished during the inclemency of the 
weather. Her body was not found till the 
2d instant, about a gunshot from the 4th 
Mmile-stone. 

Dec. 18. Wm. Cowan, some time postmas- 
ter in Gatehouse of Fleet, having been that 
day at Kirkcudbright, returning home in the 
evening, missed his way, in consequence, it 
is believed, of the quantity of snow on the 
ground. He was found dead next morning 
at the side of the cross road leading from 
Nunmill on Twynholm village, about a 
quarter of a mile from the first-mentioned 
place. 

19. As Mr Andrew Baird, vintner, Fagle- 
sham, was returning from Kilmarnock, he 
called at Kingswell Inn, at eight o’clock at 
night, before entering the muir, where he 
got one gillof whisky. The night was very 
stormy with snow. He staid only a quar- 
ter of an hour, and, not in the smallest de- 
gree intoxicated, again mounted his horse. 
He was within a mile and a half of Eagle- 
sham, when, the drift increasing, he strayed 
from the road, and, with his horse, fell into 
a hole. He was obliged to dismount, and, 
after great struggling, extricated the horse 
from this situation. Surrounded with moss, 
Mr Baird could only see to the distance of 
three or four yards; and, when preparing 
to mount his horse again, it strayed from 
him, and he never saw it again. Mr Baird, 
quite fatigued, walked about a little, but to 
no purpose ; and, determining to wait there 
till daybreak, laid himself down, but felt no 
inclination to sleep. Aftera night of anxiety 
and fear, day light appeared, and Mr Baird, 
covered with snow, with difficulty got up; 
but, unable to walk, he stumbled and fell. 
Fortunately, however, a shepherd, of the 
name of Wilson, came to his assistance, who, 
procuring more help from Eaglesham, suc- 
ceeded in taking him’ home about mid day. 
He was rubbed with snow and cold water 3 
and, by proper attention, had so far reco- 
vered as to be able to speak and take some 
victuals that night. He is getting fast bet 
ter, but his toes and fingers ure all frost. 
bitten. Mr Baird, when discovered, knew 
his deliverer ; but was ignorant of the man- 
ner in which he was removed from the 
ground and taken home. ‘The horse, on 
search being made for it, was found lying 
dead in a bole about 100 yards from the 
place where its master was discovered. 

90. During the storm the postman from 
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Keswick to Alston was overwhelmed in the 
snow, and perished. The postrnan to that 
district was also lost in the severe storm of 
snow and frost which occurred in the year 
1813.—On the same day, as twe country- 
men were travelling over the same dreary 
spot of ground, they were assailed, on Hart- 
side, by one of tho-e tremendous hurri- 
canes which are generelly known by the 
name of helmwinds. Gne of them was 
blown from his horse, as if struck with the 
rapidity of lightning ; and would most cer- 
tainly have perished, had he not, by an un- 
con.mon effort of agility and strength, pre- 
vented himself from being forecd into the 
hideous abyss on the border of the path. 

22 John Gillies, an aged shepherd in 
Falbae, in the parish of Parton, went out 
to look after the flocks under his charge. 
He visited his home no move ; next day his 
body was found in a moss. 

— About three o’clock in the morning 
Andrew ard John Hamilton, carriers be- 
tween Glasgow ard Lesmahagow, were 
found dead about a mile to the westward of 
Lesmshagow. ‘They, it would appear, had 
been riding in their cart, and the horse hav- 
ing gone off th: road, went over the ledge 
of a bridge ; they were found both lying un- 
der the cart; the horse was also killed. 
These men were brothers, and each of 
them has left a wife and six children to las 
ment their melancholy loss. 

24. The body of Mr Marshall, teacher, 
Bridge of Weir, Renfrewshire, was found 
lying among some shrubbery, distant about 
two miles from his own house. The un- 
fortunate man had been froin home on the 
Tuesday preceding, and a great fall of snow, 
which tcok place on that day, had caused 
him to lose his way, as he was at one time 
that evening seen within half a mile of his 
lodgings. He was an able and industrious 
teacher, and his death is justly considered 
a calamity to the village where he resided. 


ACCIDENT ON THE ICE. 


The following melancholy account hap- 
pened on the ice at Lochend, near Edin- 
burgh, on the 18th Dec. A young lad, son 
of Mr Patrick Haddaway of leith, having 
ventured on the ice, when too weak to bear, 
unfortunately lost his life, and was the un- 
happy cause of involving a most deserving 
yeung man, Lieutenant Gourly, of the Royal 
Navy, who generously attempted to save 
him, in the sume fate, Lieutenant Gourly 
was the only son of Captain Gouriy, of the 
Royal Navy, Gayfield Square, and had new- 
ly returned to his friends, along with his fa- 
ther, from foreign service. He was a most 
zealous and enterprising officer, and was 
much endeared, both to his relations and ae- 
quain- 
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quaintances, by the most pleasing manners, 
and by a temper singularly engaging and 
aifectionate. He was in his 22d year. The 
following account of his character is given 
by his friends :—** The service, in which he 
has been bred for ten years, knows his worth 
as an officer: as a man, he was humane and 
sincere—innocent and unassuming in his 
manners, he obtained the good opinion of 
all who knew him. He was a comfort to 
his parents, to whom he ever shewed the 
most dutiful and loving obedience, from his 
infency to his death. They never saw him 
in a passion. The meekness and simplicity 
of his whole life was very remarkable, and 
was immediately noticed by those. who were 
almost perfect strangers to his character 
and disposition.” Another gentleman, Lieu- 
tenant Hutebison, had also nearly perished. 
He had advanced with his friend, Lieuten- 
ant Gourly, to throw a rope to the boy, 
who was struggling to keep himself above 
water, when the ice broke. A person ap- 
peared at this time with a life-preserver 
bound reund him, which, however, not 
thinking it safe to use, he unbuckled it and 
threw it from him. Lieutenant Hutchison 
now seeing his friend, Lieutenant Gourly, 


® struggling hard, went in to his assistance, 


hut soon found himself:in the same perilous 
situation, and the machine, it is stated, pro- 
ved of no use to him. He endeavoured in 
vain to gain the shore, the broken ice, which 
was both hard and thick, preventing him 


from using his arms, which were much 


bruised and cut. After struggling in this 
situation for about half an hour, a rope was 


} thrown to him, which he with great diffi- 


culty laid hold ef, and by the exertions of a 
young gentleman, of the name of Douglas, 


| he was enabled to reach the shore. 


The frost was succeeded by asudden and 
powerful thaw, which, although not attend- 


m ed by such fatal consequences, caused very 


considerable damage in these places where 
the snow had accumulated in great depth. 
Glasgow, Dec. 30.— The thaw, which 
commenced on Thursday, has continued.— 
During yesterday and last night there was 
a very heavy fall of rain, accompanied with 
a strong westerly wind. ‘The Clyde has ri- 
sen to a great height. The Low Green, 


m® Bridgegate, and other places on the north 


vank of the river, are covered, several feet 
It is one wide expanse 
of water from the buildings at Broomiclaw, 
where, on the pavement, the water 1s 18 
inches deep, to Ciyde Buildings on the south 
side of the rivers and at nine o'clock this 
morning a skiff was employed as a ferry- 
boat. People are taken by horse and cart 
to the top of the New Bridge from Jamaica 
Street, and to the Old Bridge from Stocks 


well Street: but a land passage to the 
former is got by Maxwell and Clyde Streets. 
The flood began to abate this morning a- 
bout seven o'clock. It feil about five in- 
ches; but appears to be again rising. At 
its greatest height, at midnight, it was 36} 
inches lower than the flood en the 12th 
March 1782; and 3 feet 6} inches lower 
than the floor of the public offices. The 
timber bridge remains entire, although the 
current runs with uncommon velocity.— 
Several vessels are floating on the top of the 
quay at the Broomieluw ; and yesterday two 
steam-boats were forced from their anchor- 
age, and impelled down the stream. It is 
however expected, that before the flood sub- 
sides, the stranded vessels will be got off. 
The consternation and alarm which this 
flood has occasioned to the poor people, 
who chictiy inhabit the lower part of the 
town, are very great; and many of their 
houses will be rendered uninhabitable for a 
considerable time. We believe that a sub- 
scription will be set on foot for their relief. 
The Edinburgh mail, which arrives between 
five and six -o’cloek, did not reach Glasgow 
till ten o’clock this forenoon. The stormi- 
ness of the night retarded its progress.— 
The coach had only got to the 7th mile stone, 
(near the Almond water) when the horses 
were unable to proceed, from the water 
overflowing the road, and carrying along 
with it vast sheets of ice. ‘The guard and 
the driver took the horses from the coach, 
and with great difficulty reached a neighe 
bouring house, where they obtained assist. 
ance and fresh horses. The passengers, five 
in number, were taken from the coach on 
horseback. At one o'clock they proceeded 
on their journey, leaving the coach, as they 
Were unable, from the depth of the water, to 
remove it. In the darkness of the night, 
amd amid the general dismay, the flood car- 
ried off one of the coach horses. At Lin- 
lithgow, a horse for the bags, and a chaise 
for the passengers, were obtained. 

Jan, 2.—The flood in the river is over; 
but we are sorry to find that much mischief 
has been done to the poor persons who ine 
habit the low part of the town. All the 
vessels stranded have been got off, with the 
exception of a steam-buat, lying on the 
bank at the west eud of the new quay, 
Broomielaw, The two steam-beats, noticed 
last, as having drifted from their places, 
have been secured at Renfrew. Scarcely 
one of the lamp-posts, lately erected on the 
breast-work, is new standing. Although 
made of iron, and mounted ona block of 
stone, they have been wrenched from their 
bases, to which they were fixed by boits and 
lead. ‘Three of the bridges at Hamilton 
have been forced from their places—the 
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Ross, stone; the Farm, timber; and Mill- 
heugh, stone. The timber bridge, after 
floating about four miles, landed on the 
race course of Hamilton. The bridge at 
Dunnitan has* also been destroyed—a cir 
cumstance that will greatly retard the pro- 
gress of the London mail. Nearly four 
score of sheep were carried off from the 
grounds near Bothwell bridge. The Kel-* 
vin, having also risen to a great height, has 
done considerable damage to the public 
works and its banks. The Clyde had ren- 
dered the road from Glasgow to Hamilton 
impassable, and the London coach on Satur- 
day proceeded by Rutherglen. 

Carlisle, Dec. 30.—T: wards the conclu- 
sion of the week a considerable quantity of 
rain fell, so that yesterday evening the Cal- 
dew overflowed its banks, covering the holm 
lands, and floodmg many parts of Caldew- 
gate. The wat r is rapidly increasing, and 
it is believed that the river Eden will also 
occasion a deluge. This latter river, from 
the greater distance of its source, and run- 
ning more upon a level, rises more gradual- 
ly than the Caldew. Caldewgate is flooded 
in several parts three feet, and as far up as 
the diverging of the road to Wigton, Burgh, 
&c. the inhabitants busily employed in 
damming up their doors, to prevent the in- 
trusion of the watery visitant. We are sor- 
ry to add, that a drowned horse, saddled 
and bridled, has come down the Caldew 5 
and there is too much reason to fear that its 
rider has been overwhelmed in the impe- 
tuous torrent. 

Whitchaven, Jan. 2. — The weather, 
lately has been the most severe and chan- 
geable ever remembered in the course of 
at least forty years. Ali the former land 
storms, within that period, however bitter 
they might have been, were not subjected 
to such vicissitudes of snow, rain, and frost, 
which have, for more than a fortnight, been 
continually succeeding each other; with an 
interval of change, very frequently of only 
afew minutes.—The streets of this town 
have been repeatedly rendered almost im- 
pissable trom the heavy rain which had 
ye en in the course of a day, and in such 
abundance as to give an idea of a complete 
thaw; but, in a very short time, the pave- 
ments exhibited so many entire sheets of ice. 
Snow, which had disappeared in the even- 
ing, was again visible the next morning — 
It melted; a deluge of rain fell, and, at the 
close of the day, it was followed by an in- 
tense frost, which, in its turn, yielded to 
the influence of an atmosphere the most va- 


ae within the recollection of any person 
iving. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


The following distribution of the profits, 
arising from the Edinburgh Musical Festi- 
val, has been made by the Lord Provost, 
Lord President, Lerd Justice Clerk, and 
Lord Chief Baron, who were appointed trus- 
tees for that purpose :— 


The Royal Infirmary - <£.400 0 
Lunatic Asylum 400 0 
Magdalene Asylum - - 100 0 
Destitute Sick Society . 100 0 
House of Industry . - 60 0 
Industrious Blind - - 55 0 
Senior Female Society - 50 0 
Fdinburgh Charity Workhouse 50 (} 
Parochial Schools - - 


Society for Decayed Musicians 
Society for Relief of Indigent 
Old Men - 

Canongate Charity Workhouse 25 
Leith Indigent Society . 50 
Ditto Female Socicty - + 30 
Ditto Sabbath Evening School 30 
Ditto Boy’s Charity School 30 
Ditto Girls’ Charity School 30 


8 


£. 1500 


> 


December 7. A full meeting of the Par- 
liamentary Commissioners for executing the 
splendid access to this city, by the Calton 
Hill, Edinburgh, took place, for the purpose 
of deciding en the comparative merits of 
three plans and elevations for the Regent's 
Bridge and adjoining buildings, prepared, 
under directions from tise Commissioners, 
by three eminent architects. After mature- 
ly considering the designs, the meeting un- 
animously resolved to adopt that furnished 
by Mr Archibald Elliot, architect, Carmar- 
then Street, Fitzroy Square, London. 

20. About seven in the evening, one of 
the most destructive fires that ever was 
known in Berwick broke out in the exten- 
sive granaries of Messrs Johnston, Carr, 
and Co., John Dewar, John Waugh, John 
Forster, and George Sligh. The fire origi- 
nated from the kiln used for drying grain 
being overheated, and raged with such fury, 
that, in a short time, the granaries (about 
200 feet in length) were reduced to ashes. 
At one time the conflagration threatened 
the total destruction of all the adjacent build- 
ings, which ere very considerable, as they 
form a great proportion of the lower part 
of the town. Happily, however, the wind 
changed, which confined it entirely to the 
premises where it first originated.—The da- 
mage is estimated at £.15,000. The gra- 
nary was let to different tenants, most of 
whom were insured. Fortunately no lives 


were lost. A boy was pushed over the 
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quay, but got out again very little injured, 
except by a good ducking. 

Dec. 23. A numerous meeting was held in 
the Council Chambers, Edinburgh, the Lord 
Provost in the chair, at which it was resol- 
ved to establish an institution there for the 
encouragement of sacred music. A num- 
ber of noblemen and gentlemen of distinc- 
tion have agreed to undertake official situa- 
tions in the institution, and we are happy 
to observe that the clergy have cordially 
joined in giving it their support. 

Jan. 1. About half-past 12 in the even- 
ing a dreadful noise was heard at Ayr, some- 
what resembling the shock of an earthquake. 
It was accompanied by a very vivid light, 
and shook the doors and windows of the 
houses where the inhabitants were awake 
at the time, and had the effect to awake 
some who were asleep, and made them start 
from their beds. To some it had the ap- 
pearance, as if a large quantity of stones or 
heavy body had fallen on the ground, and 
to others, as if a second fall immediately 
took place. The same vivid light was scen 
almost at the same instant of time at Edin- 
burgh, and at Coldstream, a town on the 
borders of England, and at the former place 


‘a slight rumbling noise was also heard. 


Last month, a dreadful fire broke out in 


an apartment of the house of Powis, in Fife- 


shire, where two young ladies had retired 
to rest, and who most providentially awoke 
just at the time to save themselves, and a- 
rouse the family! ‘The neighbouring popu- 


lation for several miles round attended on. 


the first alarm, and the most indefatigable 
exertions were made for many hours to ar- 
rest the progress of the flames; but as it 
blew a perfect hurricane at the time, no 
human exertion could save the centre part 
of the building ; they however succeeded in 
saving the two wings of the house anda 
great part of the furniture and valuables. 
Mr and Mrs Alexander unfortunately were 
from home when the accident happened : : 
part of the premises were insured in the 
Pheenix Office, and happily no lives were 
lost. 


APPOINTMENTS. 
(From the London Gazctte. ) 


Dec. 6. Charles M‘Carthy, Esq. to be 
Governor and Commander in Chief in and 
over the settlement of Sierra Leone and its 
dependencies. 

8. To be Companions of the Most Ho- 
nourable Military Order of the Bath :— 

Captain Lucius Hardyman, Capt. George 
Tobin, Capt. Charles Baynton H. Ross, 
Gapt. William Ferris, Capt. Donald M‘Leod, 
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Capt. William Augustus Montagu, Capt. 
Edward Chetham, Capt. Samuel Jackson, 
Capt. Francis Augustus Collier, Capt. James 
Pattison Stewart, Capt. Richard Spencer, 
Capt. Booty Harvey, Capt. Augustus Wil- 
liam I. Clifford, Capt. Alexander Renton 
Sharpe, Capt. Joseph Needham Taylor, 
Capt. John Smith, Capt. George Barne 'Trol- 
lope, Royal Navy; Lieut.-Colonels James 
P. Murray, half-pay 5th garrison battalion ; 
Honourable Hugh Arbuthnot, half-pay 52d 
foot; William Woodgate, 60th regiment ; 
Charles Cother, 7Ist regiment; Thomas 
Downman, royal artillery ; George Wilkins 
95th regiment ; Charles Philip de Bosset, 
Roll’s regiment ; Arthur Jones, 71st regi- 
ment; Commander John Lawrence (2,) 
Royal Navy; Licut.-Colonels James Cole- 
brooke; William A. Thompson, Jd native 
infantry, Bengal; Majors John Ludlow, 
Gth native infantry, Bengal ; Robert Paton, 
5th native infantry, Benga! ; William Innes, 
19th native infantry, Bengal; Thos. Low- 
rey, 7th native infantry, Bengal. 

11. The honour of Knighthood conferred 
on Benjamin Bloomfield, Esq. Major Gene- 


ral in the army, Clerk Marshal, and chief 


Equerry to his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent, and one of the representatives in 
Parliament for Plymouth. 

12. Mr Thomas Aspinwall to be Consul 
for the United States of America, at the port 
of London. 

20. Colin A Mackenzie, Esq. and George 
Lewis Newnham, Esq. to be his Majesty's 
Commissioners of Liquidation ; Geo. Ham- 
mond, Esq. and David R. Morier, Esq. his 
Majesty’s Consul-General in France, to be 
his Majesty’s Commissioners of Arbitration ; 
and the said David Morier, sq. and James 
Drummond, Esq. Ceommissary-General of 
his Majesty’s Forces, to be his Majesty’s 
Commissioners of Deposit; under the seve- 
ral articles of the convention, concluded at 
Paris on the 20th November 1815, between 
his Majesty and his Most Christian Majes- 
ty, for the examination and liquidation of 
the claims of his Majesty’s subjects against 
the Government of France. 

22. The honour of Knighthood conferred 
on Colonel the Honourable Sir Robert Le 
Poer Trench, and Lieut.-Col. Sir Joseph 
Cairncross. 

30. The Right Honourable William Pitt, 
Lord Amherst, was sworn of bis Majesty’s 
Most Honourable Privy Council, and took 
his place at the Board accordingly. 

January 3. 1816,-—-Rear Admiral Charles 


-Vinicombe Penrose, to be a Knight Com- 


mander of the Most Honourable Military 
Order of the Bath, in the room of Vice- 
Admiral Lord Viscount Gardener, dec eased. 

16. The dignity of a Baronet of Great 


Britain 
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Britain and Ireland, granted to Lieutenant- 
General Sir Robert Brownrigg, Knight, 
Grand Cross of the Most Honourable Mili- 
tarv Order of the Bath, Governor and Com- 
mander in Chief of the British settlements 
in the island of Ceylon, and Colonel of his 
Majesty's 9th regiment of foot, and to the 
beirs male of his body lawfully begotten. 

At the last public sitting of the Royal 
Institute of France, a gold medal of the 
value of 1500 franes was adjudged to David 
Brewster, L. L. D. F. R. S. London and 
Edinburgh, for his discoveries on light and 
heat. This medal is one half of the prize of 
threé thousand franes, which was offered by 
the Institute for the best application of ana- 
lysis to physics, or for the best series of 
physical experiments made betwcen Ccto- 
ber 1813 and October 1815. The other half 
of the prize was given to Dr Seebeck, of 
Nuremberg. 

Crawford Tait, of Harviestoun, Esq. has 
presented Andrew My!ne, A. M. preacher 
of the gospel, to the church of Dollar, va- 
cant by the death of the Rev. John Wat- 
son, late minister of that parish. 

The Earl of Buchan bas been pleased to 
appoint the Rev. Thomas Erskine, of Trini- 
ty College, Cambridge, to be one of his 
Lordship’s domestic Chaplains. 

De 11. The Rev. William Bogue, of 
Strathkinness, parish cf St Andrews, ap- 
pointed Minister of the Relief Congregation 
of Dunning. 

20. The Magistrates and Council of Fdin- 
burgh, presented the Reverend Mr John 
Sommerville, M. A. house-governor of 
George Heriot’s Hospital, to the church and 
parish of Currie, vacant by the death of the 
Reverend Mr James Dick. 

25. The gold prige-medal, given annually 
by the Duaddingston Curling Society, was 
played for upon Duddingston Loch, and 
won by James Millar, Esq. Advocate. 

Jan. 3 Phe Right Honourable David 
Boyle, Lord Justice Clerk of Scotland; was 
adinitted Lord Rector of the University of 
Glasgow, 

9% The Rev. John Murray. preacher of 
the gospel, was ordained to the pastoral 
eharge of the Trinity Chapel ot Fase, Aber- 
aleen, void by, the death of the Reverend 
Mr Kirkland, 

Office bearers of the following Societi¢s 

for the vear 


COMMERCIAL BANKING COMPANY OF 
SCOTLAND. 
Ordinarn Directors. 


Wm. Henderson, Robert Anderson, 
Charles White, isq., Samuel Pater. 


son, Esq., William Ellis, Esq., Jotin Cheape, 
Esq., Adolphus Sceales, sen. Esq., Arch. 
Campbell, Esq., Thomas Burns, Esq., For- 
rest Alexander, Ksq., John Anderson, Esq, 
George Brunton, Esq., David G. Sandeman, 
E'sq., Robert Scott, lisq., J. Wyld, Esq. and 
Alex. Macartney, Esq. Manager. 


Extraordinary Directors. 


Colonel Alexander M‘Gregor Murray of 
Trinity Lodge, Donald M‘Leod of Geanies, 
Licutenant-Colone! Charles Macquar- 
rie of Glenforsa, Alexander Munro, Esq. 
Prince’s Street, Edinburgh, William Inglis 
of Middleton, Esq., James Amos, Esq. 
London, William Carlisle, Esq. Paisley, 
Robert Stoddart, Esq. Queen Street, Edin- 
burgh, James Smith, Esq. Leith, Joseph 
Gerdon of Carroil, Esq., Charles Husband 
of Gleneairn, Esq., and George Lyon of 
Wester Ogie, Esq. 

EDINBURGH PHYSICAL INSTITUTION. 


Dr Andrew Duncan, Sen. President; Dr 
Home, Physician, Dr Barclay, ditto; Dr 
Farquharson, Surgeon, Mr Bryce, ditto; Mr 
Mackenzie, Apothecary, Mr Scott, ditto, 
Counsellors. Dr William Brown, Secretary 
Mr Andrew Vyffe, College, Treasurer and 
Mr John Young, Surgeon, Libiarian. 


EDINBURGH SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY. 


James Hall, Esq. D. D. President, 
Jumes Bonar, Ksq. Treasurer 
John Wardrob , ksq. Secretary. 


Directors. 


Rev. Andrew Lothian, Thomas M‘Crie, 
D. D. James Greig, Esq. James Marshall, 
Kxq. Thomas 8. Jones, D. D. John Murray, 
M.D. Patrick Neil, Esq. Rev. Dav. Dick- 
son, jun, Charles Stuart, M. D. John Aber- 
crombie, M. D. Rev. James Peddie, Rev. 
Thomas Thomson, Wm Braidwood. jun. 
Ksq. Rev. Christopher Anderson, James 
Ogilvie, Esq. 


WERNENKIAN NATURAL HISTORY SOCIETY, 


R. Jamieson, Feq. Prestdent. 
Lord Gray, Dr Yule, Dr Home, Colonet 
Imrie, Viec-Presidents. 
Pat. Neill, Eq. Seerctary. 
Sir P. Walker, T'reasurer. 
James Wilson, Esq. Librarian. 
P. Syme, Esq. Painter. 


Dr Alex. Munro, jun. R. Maughan, Esq. 
Dr Macknight, C. S. Monteath, Ksq. W. 
Ellis, Esq. Dr Wright, Dr Barclay, John 
Campbell, Esq. Counsellors. 
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S@€0TTISH ANTIQUARIES. 


The Richt Hon. Lord Dundas, President, 
Gilbert Innes, Esq. Ist Vice-President, 
Alex. Keith, Esq. 2d Ditto, 

John Graham Dalyell, Esq. 3d Ditto. 


Right Hon. the Lord Chief Baron, Sir 
Patrick Murray, Bart. Robert Dundas, Esq. 
James Bruce, Esq. Henry Jardine, Esq. Dr 
A. Duncan, sen. Dr Brewster, Thomas Al- 
lan, Esq. Dr Farquharson, Counsellors. 
Robert Scott Moncrieff, Esq. Treasurer and 

Cashier. 

Rev. Dr Jamieson and Alex. Smeiliie, 

Esq. Secretaries. 
Rev. Dr Brunton, Secretary for Foreign Cor- 

‘respondence. 


CALEDONIAN HUNT. 


(To meet this year at Edinburgh.) 


The Marquis of Tweeddale, Preses. 
James Blair, Esq, T'reasurer. 
Alexander Oswald, [isq. Sir John Dal- 
rymple, Bart. Sir Patrick Murray, Bart. 
Counsellors. 


CALEDONIAN HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Right Hon. the Earl of Wemyss, President. 
Dr Rutherford, Dr Duncan, sen. Henry 
Jardine, Esq. George, Bruce, Esq. Vice- 
Presidents. 
Mr Thomas Dickson, Mr Patrick Neill, 
Secretaries. 
Mr Andrew Dickson, T'reasurer. 
Mr P. Syme, Painter. 
Mr J. Fletcher, L.cperimenter. 


Counsellors, 


Professional—Alexander Henderson, Esq. 
Mr George Whittit, Mr James Smith, Mr 
Charles Norval, Mr James Macdonald, 
Walter Dickson, Esq. 

Amateur—James Herriot, Esq. John 
Thomson, Esq. George Bell, Esq. Gilbert 
Innes, Esq. William Pagan, Ksq. David 
Falconer, Esq. 


General Committee for Prizes. 


Convener of Committees, Sir G. Mackenzie, 
Bart. 
Professional, Mr James Stuart, Mr Wil- 
liam Macnab, Mr James Walker. 
Amateur—Professor Dunbar, Dr Dun- 
ean, jun. James Bryce, Esq. 


CALEDONIAN GARDENERS LODGE. 


Thomas Shade, Preses. 
Walter Hay; Treasurer. 


George Kay and John Wright, Key-keepers. 
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LINLITHGOW AND STIRLINGSHIRE HUNT. 


Gabriel Hamilton Dundas, Fsq. younger of 
Duddingston, Preses. 

Sir Thomas Livingston of Westquarter 
and Bedlormie, Bart, James Joseph Hope 
Vere, Esq. of Craigiehall and Blackwood, 
Counsellors. 

J. Boyd, Treasurer and Secretary. 


BIRTHS. 


Nov. 21. At Genoa, the Lady of Lieuten- 
ant-General Macfarlane, a son. 

Dec. 12. At Cromarty House, the Lady 
of Hugh Ross, Esq. of Glastullich, a son. 

— At West Kirk Manse, Edinburgh, Mrs 
Dickson, a daughter. 

13. At Dalzell House, the Lady of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel D. Rattray, a son. 

16. Mrs Alexander Douglas, Prince’s 
Street, Edinburgh, a son. 

17. Mrs Megget, New Street, Edinburgh, 
a son. 

19. At his Lordship’s house, Piceadilly 
Terrace, London, the Right Honourable 
Lady Byron, a daughter. 

— At Roseden, Mrs Neil, a son. 

22. At Edinburgh, Mrs Greig, of Hill- 
greig, a daughter. 

24. At Trafalgar Street, near Edinburgh, 
the Lady ‘of Major Paterson, royal artillery, 
a daughter. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Lee, St Andrew’s, 
a son. 

25. At her father’s house, Brook Street, 
London, the Lady of the Honourable Tho- 
mas Erskine, a son. 

26. At Uffington House, Stamford, the 
Countess of Lindsey, a son. 

Jan. 1. At white House Mrs L. Horner, 
a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 


Nov. 27. Atthe Manse of Carnwath, the 
Reverend William Meek, minister of Dun. 
syre, to Barbara, fourth daughter of the late 
Mr William Mark, farmer of Nether Urd. 

Dec. 4. The Reverend George M‘Clelland, 
of Ahoghill, to, Mary, daughter of the Rev- 
erend Alexander Montgomery of Antrim. 

6. At Barrock House, Mr Thomas Pa- 
ton, of Leith, to Margaret, daughter of 
John Sinclair, Esq. of Barrock. 

7. At Buccleuch-Place, Edinburgh, Tho- 
mas Gibson, Esq. of Eastfield, parish of 
Wigton, to Margaret, second daughter of 
Mr Gibson, Windydoors. 

At Maxwelton, George J. Young, Esq. of 
the Dumfries and Galloway Iron Foundry, 
to Miss Wright, of Edinburgh. - 
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80 Marriages, Stocks, and Markets. 


Dee. 8. At the Manse of Mains and Strath- 
martin, George Skelton, Esq. Invernettie 
Lodge, Aberdeenshire, to Jane, daughter of 
Mr James Skeltor, ship-owner, Peterhead. 

— At Kinloch, Fifeshire, Charles Hun- 
ter, Esq. younger of Scaside, to Miss Ag- 
nes Thomson, only daughter of Andrew 
Thomson of Kinloch. 

— At Walcot Church, Captain Archibald 
Duff, Royal Navy, to Frances, third daugh- 
ter of the late Reverend Meredith Jones of 
Guestling, Sussex. 

11. At Edinburgh, John Wilson Carmi- 
chacl, Esq. to Miss Alison Charles Stuart. 

— At Perth, William Dawson, Esq. to 
Miss Melville Seton. 

12. At Greenock, Mr Graham of Gart- 
more, to Mrs Allan Bogle. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr David Millar, wri- 
ter, Arbroath, to Miss Russell, daughter of 
Mr Adem Russell. 

— At Edinburgh, William Wilson, sur- 
ceon, Ist battalion Royal Scots, to Ann, on- 
iy daughter of the late John Stewart, Esq. 
of Auchindarrach. 

13. At Craighall, Captain Rose, of the 
Inverness-shire militia, to Maria Theresa, 
eldest daughter of Peter Wemyss, Esq. of 
Craighall. 

1G, At Edinburgh, Alex. Wood, Esq. ad- 
vocate, to Jane, eldest daughter of the late 
John Anderson, Esq. of Inchyra. 

— Lieut.-General Sir Hudson Lowe, go- 
vernor of St Helena, to Mrs Johnson, wi- 
dow of the late Colonel Johnson, and nicce 
ofthe Lady of the Right Honourable Sir 
Dundas. 

Is. At Morrishill, Mr James Dobie, wri- 
.ter, Beith, to Margaret, second daughter of 
John Shedden, of Moryrishill, Esq. 


18. At Perth, Mr Thomas Duncan, wri- 
ter, to Miss Elizabeth Tuckett, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late Yhomas Tuckett, Esq. Presi- 
dent of the Island of St Christophers. 

— At Ayr, Mr Andrew M‘William, wri- 
ter, to Margaret, second daughter of the 
deceased Mr James Graham, late merchant 
in Edinburgh. 

22, At Edinburgh, Capt. George Gordon, 
of the Royal Navy, to Miss Anne Gordon, 
Hanover Street. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Fulton Gibb, ma- 
nufacturer, to Margaret, eldest daughter of 
Mr Jas. Anderson, merchant, Lawnmarket. 

— Mr William Douglas, brewer, Las- 
wade to Catharine, daughter-of the late Mr 
James Mitchell, Dalkeith. 

23. At Auchry, Francis Gordon Cainp- 
bell, Esq. of ‘Troup and Glenlyon, to Miss 
Christian Forbes Cumine, eldest daughter of 
Archibald Cumine, Esq. of Auchry. 

25. At Edinburgh, John Rymer of Clif- 
ton-hill, Esq. to Sally, daughter of Mr An- 
drew Faulds. 

27. At Clerkhill, James Miller, Esq. 
younger of Chapeltown, to Miss Jane, 
youngest daughter of Andrew Brown of 
Clerkhill, Esq. 

29. Mr John Finlayson, Solicitor Su- 
preme Courts, to Margaret, daughter of Mr 
William Greig, Edinburgh. 

Jan. 1, At Lady Burn-house, Stephen 
Rowan, Esq. writer, Ayr, to Janet, second 
daughter of William Hood, Esq. : 

3. At Lochrin, Capt. Fell of Brierton, 
Cheshire, to Janet Callender, eldest daugh- 
ter of James Haig, Esq. 

Lately, at Snaith, Yorkshire, Lord Vis- 
count Downe, to Louisa Maria, daughter of 
the late George Welstead, Esq. of Apsley. 


Prices of Stocks. 


Bank 3 per cent, 

| Stock. | Omnium. Consols. 
Jan. 1. 14} prem. 
8. | 2364 | 142 prem. 60 
15. 236 | 144 prem. 597 
22. (| 2374 | 15} prem. 60} 


Prices of Oat, Pease, and Barley Meal, in 
Market, per peck. 


Pease and 
Barley Meal. 
| Rolls. | Price. | Bolls.! Price. 


Catineal, 


—-— 


Jau. 2 | 365.114 181.25 oc 
% | 303 13 12] 28 
16. 373 27 


23. | —— 


| Prices of Grain per quarter Corn Exchange, 
London, 


1816. | Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Pease. 


Jan. 1.4 40 67 119 27 | 12 20] 82 36 
8.| 40 67 119 25 | 12 19] 21 35 
15.} 42 69 | 20 26 | 12 19131 35 
22.| 42 67 | 20 25 | 14 22 | 31 35 


Prices of Grain at Haddington. 
1816. | Wheat.| Barley.| Oats. | Pease. 


Jan. 5. | 24 21117 15115 13) 13 11 


12/25 22 15) 11/1) 9 
19. | 27 24 14}15 11] 13 10 
26. | 29 25 


17 15 15 12); 11 9 
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STATE OF THE BAROMETER, &c. 
From January 26, to February 25, 1816, in 


the vicinity of Edinburgh. 


Barom. 


29.7 
30. 
$0.31 
30.42 
30.4 
$0.21 
30. 
29.8 
29.51 
29.52 
29.61 
29.62 
29.61 
29.75 
29.75 
29.81 
30. 
30.32 
30.21 
30.22 
30.22 
30. 
30.15 
$0.05 
30. 
29.8 
30. 
30. 
30.2 
30. 


29.7 


[ 82 ] 


Fr. 
Sa, 
Thermom.| Rain. \Weather. Su. 
| I. Pe M. 
38 }40 | 0.39 | Rain Tu. 
34/40] 0.1 W. 
30 | 35 | —— | Clear Th. 
91 | 35 Fr. 
22 | 34 | - Sa. 
32 | 40 Su. 
30 138 | 0.14 | Snow M. 
$4 140 | —— | Clear Tu. 
$5 145 | 0.3 | Rain 
88 144 | —— | Clear Th 


88 | 41 | 0.15 | Rain 


29 | 36 | 0.03 | Snow Sa. 

$1 |} 33} 0.01 | Su. 

299 | 39 | | Clear M. 

19 | 35 7 Tu. 
35 140 | 0.02 |Snow W. 
$0 |} 39 | |Clear Th. 
26 | 39 Fr. 
33 | 39 | —— | Cloudy Sa. 
$8 |40 | 0.03 |Shower Su. 
40 |} 42.| 0.02 | —— M. 
40 45 | —— | Clear Tu, 
$2 | $8 | - W. 
838 | 43 | 0.01 | Snow Th. 
88 | 50 | —— | Clear Fr. 
45 | 51 | 0.04 | Shower Sa. 

$87 | —— {Clear Su. 
88 | 46 

34 145 


40 | 48 | 0.05 Seow 


37 |40| 0.2 


— 


March 9. Court of Session rises. 
17. St Patrick’s Day. 
20. Day and Night equal, 


Om 


AMlorn. 
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~ High Water at Leith for 
March 1816. 


Even. 


— — 


MOON's PHASES 


For Marcu 1816. 


M. 
50 
18 
48 
21 

0 
50 


52 


Apparent time at Edinburgh. 
dD. 

First Quart. 7. 4 53 morn.» 
Full Moon, 13. 9 44 aftern. 
Last Quart. 20. 5 36 aftern. 
New Moon, 28. 9 19 aftern.- 


1816. f 
Jan. 2 
27 
28 | 
29 Je pe 
30 | 8 
31 j 
11 
3 13 2 
4. 14 6 
5 Fr. 15 3 44 
6 16 
7 17 
8 18 5 41 : 
9g 19 6 23 
10 20 7 20 
21 8 39 
12 22 10 18 a 
138 23 36 
14 24 24 
15 25 46 (a 
16 26 4. 22 
17 27 37 
18 28 7 22 | 
19 29 | 51 
20 30 20 
21 31 50 
23 
24 
25| 
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